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This marchioness died, according to the peer- 
| ages, in 1614; and might very well be honoured 
Tt | with an Elegy by Sir John Beaumont, printed in 
Aotes. the posthumous collection of his pieces in 1629. 
} Unless, therefore, some other evidence can be 
MILTON S ELEGY ON THE MARCHIONESS OF produced, we may continue to regard 1631 as the 
WINCHESTER. time of the death of Jane (Savage), Marchigqness 
of Winchester, and of the composition of Milton's 
Elegy. Joseru Hunter. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 2%, 1855. 


Lest what is a palpable error should come to be 
received as a.truth (for persons who correct a 
previous statement are generally supposed to be 
in the right), and lest I may lie under the suspi- 
cion of having written carelessly in my tract on 
Milton, where I have really endeavoured to secure | In 1745 was published by authority, printed for 
a reasonable amount of exactness, I trouble you | M. Cooper in Paternoster Row : 
and a gag with the following remarks Snel “A Genuine Intercepted Letter from Father Patrick 
passage in ] {r. Keightley s new volume on Milton. Graham, Almoner and Confessor to the Pretender’s Son, 

In order to determine the period when Milton | in Scotland, to Father Benedict Yorke, Titular Bishop of 
wrote his much-admired Elegy on the Marchioness | St. David’s at Bath.” 
of Winchester, I stated, on the authority of a CO- Most persons are acquainted with the history of 
temporary manuscript of Peers I edigrees im MY | the last of the Stuarts. Father Benedict was soon 
possession, that the marchioness died in the year | translated from Bath to York, of which town he 
1631. Mr. Keightley says this shows of what little | was Duke; then Cardinal; leaving England, he 
value manuscripts of this nature are. I do not | gied in Italy ; and a splendid monument in St. 
agree with him in this opinion: but let that pass. | Peter’s at Rome covers his remains. This letter 
To show that this date, however, cannot be right, | t) Father Benedict is, I am inclined to think, 
he = us ee was certainly dead | scarce ; and I therefore transcribe it verbatim for 
in 1628 or 1629 ; because there is another Elegy | the especial benefit of those readers of “ N. & Q.” 
on her death in the posthumous volume of poems | who appreciate writings political and polemical : 
by Sir John Beaumont, which was printed in 1629 ; PP &P ol 
the author having died in the year preceding. 

Now true it is that Sir John Beaumont did “ That I may execute the commands you gave me 
write an Elegy on the death of a Marchioness of | *¥out four months aa to write you the success of our 
Winchester, and that the Elegy is printed in this | S1f‘those about him, { can now with the most pleasure 
volume : but any one who peruses his Elegy, and, | assure you that we are actually landed in Scotland; that 
to go no farther, compares it with Milton’s Elegy, | hitherto our enterprise seems to be guided by the imme- 
will see at once that the marchioness of Beaumont diate hand of Providence; and that the prospect before 
and the marchioness of Milton were two different | ¥S seems adequate to all the success that has hitherto 
persons. We see nothing in Beaumont’s Elegy See ane ane landing, the Prince of W 
of the peculiar and affecting circumstances of the | xneel’d down with the utmost transport, and kiss’d the 
death of the young marchioness, to whom earth with great humility; then lifting up his eves to 
Heaven, he implor’d the aid and blessing of the Mother 
of God, and St. Winifred (for whom he has always had a 
Nor was she the daughter of an earl, as Beaumont’s partial devotion). After that, he order’d his standard 
marchioness evidently was: “ Thy father’s earl- | to be set up; and all his followers, to the number of about 
dom.” Nor could it be said of Milton’s mar- | t¥o hundred, being around him, he admitted me first, 
ehioness, that England's state oes lords and gentlemen, to the honour 

“ Since that time everything has happened as the most 
sanguine could expect; the usurper's - es fly before us, 
Nor could it be said of the marchioness, who died | and in every skirmish the hand of the Blessed Virgin is 
at so early an age, that there was in her wisdom — | visibly with us, and, of consequence, success attends us, 
“ By which thou didst thy husband's state maintain Which succ eso bie R18 s,and I too, attribute entirely 

Which sure had fallen without thee; and in vain ; oe oy constentiy about his nee, : —_ ee 

Had aged Paulet wealth and honours he ip’d (which his Holiness SS — eed popes, 

Upon his house, if strangers had them reap’d.” and sent him a little w hile before we embark’d for S t= 

’ S t land): on one side of which is represented his R—I 
H s leading Britannia Repentant to kiss the Pope's 
of William, the fourth Marquis of Winchester, | 80°: His Holiness from his throne extend a is eend this 
“ a | to receive her; round the margin of that side is read this 
who was Luey, one of the daughters of Thomas aan, ‘a 
Cecil, Earl of Exeter ; and granddaughter of * Perierat et inventa est.’ 
William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, who is clearly the On the reverse is the figure of the Prince of Wales with 
person alluded to in the line quoted above. | a lifted sword ready to stab Heresy, who lies sprawling at 


A GENUINE INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


“ May it please your Lordship, 


“ Atropos for Lucina came.” 


“ Was wholly managed by thy grandsire’s brow.” 





But all these circumstances surround the wife 
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his feet, with the cap of Liberty fallen off on one side, and 
the electoral cap lying among ruins on the other, And 
round the margin is read: 


* Immedicabile vulnus ense recidendum.’ 


His Holiness has also sent the die of the medal, and we 


intend, as soon as "tis convenient, to strike numbers of | 
them to disperse among the steady friends to the old | 


English constitution. 

“T can’t enough applaud his R—] H s’s zeal for the 
Catholic religion: it is constantly breaking out upon all 
occasions (and indeed sometimes more than I could wish). 
But when I reprove him for it in private, he promises to 
be more upon his guard. Yet, as his tongue always speaks 
the language of his heart, the moment any occasion offers 
he can never omit declaring his detestation of heresy ; and 
I question whether the immediate quiet possession of all 
his father’s kingdoms could bring him to sign a declara- 
tion that had in it even a promise of toleration, If you 
see any such come out, you may be certain "tis the forged 
work of some of his Protestant followers, without his 
knowledge or consent. He has some heretick noblemen 
with him: and ‘tis wonderful to hear how his R—1 
H——-s, whenever they talk to him of his temporal affairs, 
makes the discourse always turn to some religious point, 





wherein he never fails to show them their errors, and | 


sometimes with success; for have already reconciled 
Lord George Murray (a young nobleman of the greatest 
honour), and Mr. Cameron, to the bosom of our Holy 
Mother. His R—I 1 s’s usual arguments are, that 
no man can be a good subject to his Father that does not 
believe in the Queen of Heaven (for so he always styles 





the Blessed Virgin): and that no person shall ever be of | 


his councils, that is not of his communion. He is well 
furnished with all that can be said for our faith: his 
father has trained him up to it from his cradle, and I 
believe that holy king would rather hear his son was 
beheaded upon Tower-Hill, than that he had even pro- 
mised the least toleration to Protestants. His last words 
to him at parting were (for I was by), ‘ Go fight Sor your 
religion, and my kingdoms; and remember, Charles, there is 
no faith to be kept with hereticks.’ 

“Oh! my Lord, what a glorious scene opens to my 
view. Shall the Cross once more be erected in Britain ? 
Shall our altars be again exalted? Shall our abbey-lands 
revert to their right owners? Shall the clergy have 
their due honours and weight? Shall we rush like a 
torrent upon the laity, and make ’em know they are our 
people, and the sheep of our pasture ? 

“ Your lordship well knows, that all the rent-rolls and 
surveys of our former possessions (preserved from the 
impiety of the times) are safe, and kept in good order at 
Doway and St. Omers, and ready to follow our successes 
here. His Majesty has constantly allowed a salary to 
some of the reverend fathers at each place, to preserve 
*em for better days. I hgve often perused ‘em with tears, 
and surely our Church met nowhere with more dutiful 
children than this apostate island once produced. And 
were we once more masters, the same yoke is still in 
being, and might soon be made to fit their necks again. 

“In this affair I must do my royal master’s zeal ample 
justice. 
solemn manner, that the great cause of the restitution of 
abbey-lands shall never so much as come into litigation ; 
but that he will himself, as he is above law, take that 
business under his own peculiar cognizance ; and that our 
evidences and records shall never be controverted, but 
that we shall have all reparation possible for our long 
deprivation and tedious sufferings. His royal word shall 
declare our right, and his royal power put us into im- 
mediate possession, But whatever lands are in Catholic 


He has often declared to myself in the most | 


es 


| hands (which they must part with) shall be fully made 
up to them out of the estates of the heretical rebels, Of 
this I am commanded to order you to inform all that you 
dare trust with the important secret. But I trust in the 
Blessed Virgin that the time is near at hand when all 
these kingdoms shall hear the same thing pronounced 
from the throne itself. Before I end this letter, I can’t 
help acquainting your lordship, that I am appointed 
Abbot of Reading. I do it, my lord, because I think yoy 
will be glad to hear that my constant and indefatigable 
labours in the cause are not forgotten. For I will be bold 
to say that your lordship, and myself, through the weak. 
ness of the usurpation, have, in our separate stations, 
acted as openly, and boldly, as ever the most zealous 
could require at our hands. Your lordship has, in de. 
fiance of all the pretended laws, opened a constant chapel 
at the Bath; officiated there for years as publickly as the 
| heretick priests in their churches ; made numberless con- 
verts in contempt of their magistracy, and preserved all the 
dignity of the Church in the land of infidels. Your pro. 
gresses, since your elevation to the Mitre, have been open; 
| you have visited your flocks, and appeared in as publick 
a manner, exercising your jurisdiction, as the Protestant 
prelates themselves. In my lesser sphere, I have acted with 
little éelat, but great success, and may boast, within these 
five years, in the parishes of St. George, St. Ann, and St. 
James's particularly, to have brought above two thousand 
| stray’d sheep back to the flock. The remiassness of their 

pastors gave me great advantages, and I found the poor 
| souls miserably ignorant and consequently proper objects 
| of our charity and instruction. . . For this I am re- 
| warded. From this I hope for my farther well-being, 
both here and hereafter. 

“One thing more I am commanded to acquaint your 
lordship with, which you are desired also to communicate 
to all sincere friends : the vast and oppressive load of 
debt, which His Majesty’s subjects have long laboured 
under, has always afflicted him very much, for, rebels as 
they have been, he has always felt a paternal concern for 
the undutiful children. He has thought of many ways 


finds none so proper as an absolute sponge, that will 
certainly at once take off the load, and yet not lessen the 
credit; for as the debt was contracted by those who had 
no power to contract it, it ought not, it should not, it 
cannot, impugn or shake the credit of the true owner, 
Put the case in private life; if a person seised of a tor- 
tious possession, should, upon his wrongful title, raise 
money, is the real and true heir to it, when he comes to 
enjoy it, obliged to pay such a debt? No, certainly; and 
when he has got his title made clear, will any mam 
scruple to lend him money again on such a title? 

“ You are also to take notice of the strict justice of this 
step; for ’tis certain that this debt has been wholly con- 
tracted by the most violent enemies and traitors to the 
Royal House of Stuart; contracted with the one view of 
continuing his present and late Majesty in their exile; 
contracted to extirpate our Holy Religion; in short, con- 
tracted to support usurpation and heresy, and a govern- 
ment equally detestable to God and His Church. These 
are the arguments you are to use, together with any other 
that your great wisdom can suggest. 
| “Most of the proceedings since the unfortunate year 
1688 are, and have for some time been, under considera- 
tion. The numberless grants of the different usurpers; 
the many peerages and other honours they have pretended 
to bestow; and as most of these favours have been shower 
down upon the undeserving, the most inveterate opposers 
of our cause, the greatest supporters of heresy; most,! 
| not all, will meet with the fate they deserve. 

“You will see by the extr ~ herein send you, that 





of easing them; but, upon the most mature consideration, * 
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our declarations, proclamations, manifestos, &c. (for I 
send you quite the marrow of them), are drawn with 
great caution an 1 as little latitude as possible; and where 
we offer most, if you examine, you will find the words 
are subject to two meanings, and sometimes more. ... . 
For this we are obliged to the pen of Father Innys, of the 
Society of Jesus, who is an excellent writer, and has 
upon all occasions been very serviceable to our cause. 

« My good lord, the die isnewcast. Our all is at stake. 
*Tis our d’nier etfort. We are to meet in triumph or 
confusion. Our Smithfield fires shall again blaze, or our 
enemies are to tread upon our necks. 

“Exert yourself then; inflame your friends with a 
real to destroy the enemies of our Church and King, and 
to extirpate hereticks and traitors; declare to them what 
they are to do, and what they are to have; enforce to 
them their duty both to God and to their Sovereign; 
point out the smallness of the danger, and the greatness 
of their reward ; incite them to repair to the Royal 
Standard, and swell the righteous number by their pre- 
gence; let them remember that those who are not with 
us are against us, and will be looked upon as such; in 
short, bid them to come, for the Lord hath need of them. 

“Thus, my lord, have I done according to the royal 
command I have received. I trust, from the ability and 
fidelity of the messenger, this letter will arrive safe to 
your hands; so begging upon my knees your lordship’s 
blessing, | am, my lord, 

Your lordship’s 
Most obedient servant 
And dutiful son, 
“Perth, Sept. 1, 1745. O.5. Parnuick GRANAM.” 


Eustace W. Jacon. 








ENGLISH SYNTAX. 


Criticising the language of some notices by 
Major Reed, not many days ago, Mr. D'Israeli, in 
a frequent assembly of the House of Commons, 
pronounced the sentence, “ increasing anriety ayd 
dissatisfaction at present pervades all classes of 
society,” to be “a flagrant violation of grammar.” 
(Vide The Times, May 12, p. 7. col. 4.) The 
general Jaughter of his hearers, and absence of all 
contradiction, plainly evince that the grammatical 
canon implied in this censure met with unanimous 
approval. I presume, therefore, it is a generally 
ret ognised rule of English syntax, that two nomi- 
natives singular require a verb plural. I am not 
ashamed to confess that, although well stept in 
years, [had not yet attained to a knowledge of 
this rule; nay more, that were I not already past 
wondering at the many strange specimens of phi- 
ological acumen which I daily hear and read, this 
piece of pedantry would have struck me with im- 
measurable astonishment. It has been my fortune, 
whether good or evil is hard to say, never to have 
been catechised in a dame's school, nor to have 
learnt the rudiments of English grammar under 
the tuition of a governess expert in the institutes 
of Lindley Murray ; but whatever my acquaintance 
with the English tongue, it has been acquired by 
many years’ diligent perusal of its famousest and 





most elegant writers ; from them I thought that I 
had gleaned such principles as would not leave me 
altogether to seek for directions in its compo- 
sition, with regard either to the prevalent usage, 
or to the logical grounds upon which any given 
usage is based. It was my belief that I had ga- 
thered, among other things, that, with reference to 
the construction ridiculed by Mr. D'Israeli, the 
law and custom was to treat any number of nouns 
substantive, when representing to the mind’s eye 
a single idea, whether that idea were simple or 
compound, as capable of the government of a sin- 
gular verb, or when the ideas were as diverse as 
the nouns themselves, as capable of the subaudition 
with each several noun of a singular verb, ex- 
pressed and in concord with one alone, either the 
first or last in the series. As, however, Mr. 
D'Israeli and the body of scholars whom he ad- 
dressed, appear to be of another opinion, in which 
it is not unreasonable to conclude that the ma- 
jority of the readers of “ N. & Q.” agree, I should 
esteem it as a special favour, if any one who may 
happen to notice these remarks would kindly re- 
concile the above canon, tacitly understood in 


| Mr. D'Israeli’s censure, with the following few out 


of many passages taken at random from Milton 
and Shakspeare, which seem to be at variance 
with it. Before citing them I would just premise, 
that not even the authority of Shakspeare and 
Milton, or whatever writer else in high repute 
with the English student as an arbiter of the jus 
et norma loquendi, would exercise one moment's 
weight with me against the indefeasible preroga- 
tive of that logic in speech, to whose sovereignty 
all grammar is, or should be, subordinate; may I 
not rather say, of whose laws grammar is merely 
a technical registry or compendious digest. Thus 
premonished, let the reader refer to Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and in book i. he will find these words : 
“for the mind and spirit remains invincible.” In 
book ii. these, “ descent and fall to us is adverse,” 
— “when the scourge inexorably and the torturing 
hour calls us to penance,” — “on whom we send 
the weight of all, and our last hope relies,” — “ hill 
and valley rings.” In book iii. these, “ but cloud 
instead and everduring dark surrounds me.” In 
book vi. these, “to whom in heaven supreme 
kingdom and power and glorg appertains.” In 
book vii. these, “great triumph and rejoicing was 
in heaven.” In book x. these, “ go whither fate 
and inclination strong leads thee,” — “ thus what 
thou desirest and what thou fearest, alike destroys 
all hope of refuge.” In book xi. these, “is piety 
thus and pure devotion paid,” — “ wherein consists 
woman’s domestic honour and chief praise.” In 
book xii. these, “ yet sometimes nations will de- 
cline so low from virtue, which is reason, that no 
wrong, but justice and some fatal cause annexed, 
deprives them of their outward liberty.” In Pa- 
radise Regained, book iii., these, “ Judea now and 
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all the promised /and, reduced a province under 
Roman yoke, obeys Tiberius.” Here the reader 
has a baker’s dozen of examples from Milton of 
that construction which the Aristarchuses of the 
House of Commons decide to be a “ flagrant vio- 
lation of grammar.” In Shakspeare instances of 
this syntax swarm so thick that many pages of 
“N.& Q.” would scant suffice for the transcription 
of them. Let some few then stand for all. In 
Troilus and Cressida, Act III. Se. 3., are these 
words: “ they think my little stomach to the war, 
and your great love to me restrains you thus.” In 
Cymbeline, Act II. Sc. 4., these, “ your very good- 
ness and your company o’erpays all I can do.” In 
Romeo and Juliet these, “need and oppression 
starveth in thine eyes.” In Hamlet these, Act IL. | 
Sc. 2. : “ whereat grieved that so his sickness, age, 
and impotence was falsely borne in hand.” In 
Othello, Act IT. Se. 3., these, “thy honesty and 
love doth mince this matter.” Let the reader 
specially note the next three examples, and he 
will perhaps excuse one who has never come 
under the ferule of the grammatical drill-sergeant, 
for supposing that, besides authority, there was 
sound grammatical reason for that syntax which 
Mr. D'Israeli terms a “ flagrant violation of gram- 
mar.” All's Well that Ends Well, Act II. Sc. 3., 
““when I consider what great creation and what 
dole of honour flies where you bid it.” King Lear, 
Act IL. Se. 1., “whose virtue and obedience doth 
this instant so much commend itself.” 
Faerie Queene, book uu. canto ii. st. 31., “ but 
lovely concord and most sacred peace doth nourish 
virtue and fast friendship breeds ; weak she makes 
strong, and strong thing does increase.” Here a 


plurality of nouns substantive embraces but a 


Spenser's 


country, and the happiness and prosperity of its 
people.” So resistless is the ingenuity of truth, gs 
speedily does the impulsive genius of the orator 
burst through the frigid cavils of the pedant, that 
in his very harangue upon that thesis, which 
formed the substance of those notices by Major 
Reed, wherein he detected a flagrant violation of 


| grammar, Mr. D'Israeli is guilty of the same 


violation which he condemned. One other Query 
closes my paper. The phrase “foregone con- 
clusion” has been so bandied to and fro of late, 
both in the House of Commons and elsewhere, 
that it has almost degenerated into slang, but ing 
sense quite different from its original use. When 
spoken by Othello of his lieutenant, the “ con- 
clusion” is actual, not mental; it is a foregone 
effect, not a predetermined purpose. When and by 
whom was the phrase first thus invested with its 
new and now vulgar meaning ? 

W. R. Arrowsmits, 

Broad Heath, Presteign. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The Annual Biography and Obituary of 1837 
contains a memoir (signed M.D.) of Jolin Clarke 
Whitfield, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge, who set to music many 
of Sir Walter Scott’s poems_and songs. In this 
memoir I find the subjoined passage : 


“In a visit Sir Walter made to Cambridge some years 


| after, on his return from Waterloo, in the hope of hearing 


| ever had. 


single idea, and therefore, as it would seem, by | 


good consequence takes a singular verb; and 
more clearly to evince as much, a singular pro- 
noun likewise, as lieutenant or representative of 
those nouns. Lastly, there is some talk of a re- 
vision of the liturgy: is that revision to include a 
new version of the Lord's Prayer? or are we to go 
on, like our fathers, committing, according to Mr. 
D' Israeli, “ a flagrant violation of grammar” every 
time that we say it? or has that judicious critic 
and distinguished scholar anticipated this by read- 
ing for himself, “ thine are the kingdom,” &c., in- 
stead of “thine is?" But these old-fashioned 
examples and authorities may be of little account 
with such as affect a newer mode of speech, and 
the tongue which Spenser, and Shakspeare, and 
Milton spake too rude for the dainty ears of a 
more critical age, I will therefore cite an instance 
from a modern, — one not a month old, from the | 
honourable member for Buckinghamshire himself, 
who, arraigning the ambiguous conduct of the | 
present advisers of the Crown, says (vide The | 
Times, May 25, p. 4. col. 1.), “upon whose con- 
duct of those duties depends the greatness of this 


some of his lays sung, the poet and the musician met for 
the first time: this was the only personal interview they 
In the course of conversation, Scott mentioned 
an air published in a collection of Scotch songs, with ac- 
companiments by Haydn and Beethoven, ‘ Oh cruel was 


| my father:’ the publisher says, ‘ This beautiful air, which 


perhaps belongs to the south side the Tweed, was com- 
municated to the editor by his friend Mr. Alexander 
Ballantine of Kelso.’ Dr, Whitfield replied, ‘that was 
the first air I ever composed, when sixteen years of age, 
at Oxford.’ It was singular, Sir Walter again mentioned 
another song with admiration : * That,’ said the composer, 
‘is the last.’” — P. 133. 

This memoir contains four letters from Scott to 
Whitfield, viz.: 1. Dated Edinburgh, Jan. 10, 
1809. 2. Without date, but apparently written 
in 1810, as it refers to a recent visit to the Isles. 
3. Dated Ashested (Ashestiel ?), Dec. 22, 1811. 


| 4. Dated Feb. 2, 1816. 


None of these letters are given in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, nor can I find in that work any 
allusion to Scott's visit to Cambridge, or any 
mention whatever of Dr. Whitfield. 

C. H. Coorss. 

Cambridge. 
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THE LAST SURVIVORS OF ENGLAND'S GREAT 
BATTLES. 


In the second part of Annals of Health, by 
Joseph Taylor (published by Effingham Wilson in 
1818), under the head of “ Records of Longevity,” 
is a long list of persons who have lived to extreme 
old age. Ido not know who were Mr. Taylor's 
authorities for the cases he enumerates, but among 
them I find the following veterans of the army : 


Battle of Londonderry. — “ Thomas Wimms 
died in 1791, near Tuam in Ireland, aged 117. 
He had been formerly a soldier, and fought in the 
battle of Londonderry in 1701.” 

Battle of Edgehill. —“Of William Walker 
there is an excellent mezzotinto likeness, bearing 
the following inscription : 

*Wittim WALKER, 
Born near Ribchester in Lancashire, anno 1613, 
Died anno 1736. 
At the battle of Edgehill he was in the Royal Service, 
Wounded in the arm, and had two horses 
Shot under him.’” 

Capture of Gibraltar. —“ John Ramsay, a 
mariner, died at Collercoats, near North Shields, 
in January, 1808, at the age of 115 years. He 
served in the capacity of cabin boy on one of the 
ships in Sir George Rooke’s squadron, at the 
taking of Gibraltar in 1704.” 

Battle of Preston Pans. —“ William Gillespie, 
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an old Chelsea pensioner, died at Ruthwell, in the 


county of Dumtries, Scotland, June 15, 1818. He 
was 108 years old. He enlisted, when young, in 


the Inniskillen Dragoons, and served in the 
German wars under Lord Stair, in 1743-4." He | 


subsequently saved a stand of arms at Preston 


Pans, which he took to Colonel Gardner. 


Capture of Quebec. — Samuel Mogg died in the | 


summer of 1812, at the age of 102. He served 

under General Wolfe at the taking of Quebec. 
Spanish Armada. — “In Bunbury Church, 

Cheshire, is the monument of Sir George Beeston, 


who was an admiral in the British fleet when the | 


Spanish Armada was destroyed in the year 1588. 
Sir George died in 1601, at the advanced 
age of 102.” 

Soldiers of William ITT. and Queen Anne. — 
William Marshall, of Kirkcudbright, tinker, a 
native of Kirkmichael, Ayrshire, died in 1792; 
Was present at the siege of Derry, and afterwards 
entered the Dutch service. — William Billings died 
at Fairfield Head, near Longnor in Staffordshire, 
in the autumn of 1793, aged 114. He was the last 
survivor in England of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
privates.— Paul Hausen, a native of Germany, 


died at Hedingham, Norfolk, in 1781, in the 108th | 


ear of his age. He had been a resident in seven 
ingdoms, and served under the Duke of Marl- 
borough.—Sergeant Donald MacLeod, born in 
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1688, in the parish of Bracedill, in the Isle of 
Skye, was alive in 1797. He served under the 
Duke of Marlborough, the Duke of Argyle in 
1715, the Duke of Cumberland in Flanders, the 
Marquis of Granby in Germany, and Sir Henry 
Clinton in the American War, as well as in Ire- 
land, and in the French war in America in 1757, 
and was present at the reduction of Louisbourg 
and Quebec. 

Soldier of George I. and II. — Joshua Crew- 
man, a pensioner at Chelsea Hospital, died in 
1794, at the age of 123. 

Ramsay, Gillespie, Billings, and MacLeod are 
mentioned by Mr. Warten, but I have quoted 
Mr. Taylor's version, as it differs in some particu- 
lars, although how much credit is to be attached 
to it I know not. ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 





THE CITIZENS OF DORCHESTER, U. S. A. 


I think you will agree with me that the ac- 
companying letter, which appeared in the Dorset 
County Chronicle of Thursday last, possesses far 
more than a mere local interest, and deserves to 
be enshrined amongst your Notes. Every such 
acknowledgment by Americans of their connexion 
with the mother country appears to me to bea 
step in the right direction, which should be cor- 
dially reciprocated by ourselves. 

Few, if any, of the more uncommon names here 
inquired after, remain, I believe, in our English 
Dorchester, unless Voss be the representative of 
Vose. Sumner, also, I recollect in my earlier 
days. C. W. Bryenam. 

Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorchester, 

June 5, 1855. 

“ The Mayor of Dorchester, having received the following 
Letter, would esteem it a favour if any one who is pos- 
sessed of any information relative to the families mentioned 
therein, would communicate the same to him. 


DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
May 8th, 1855. 


“ The undersigned Members of the Dorchester Anti- 
quarian and Historical Society. 

“ To the Citizens of the City of Dorchester, Dorset. 

«“ Frrenps, — Your place being the residence of many of 
our progenitors, and from which this town derived its 
name, we address you with an affectionate interest. It 
is comparatively but a few years since our ancestors left 
their quiet homes, and launched forth upon the ocean to 
make a new home for themselves and posterity, and take 
up their abode in this then inhospitable wilderness of 
savages and wild beasts; as we look back upon the 
history of this period, it appears as if events had been 
transpiring for two centuries, to bring forth and educate 
for this work, this inestimable race of men. They came to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, and although their treatment of those who dif- 
fered from them in religious sentiment was often harsh, 
cruel, and almost inexcusable, yet we must remember that 
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they were the most tolerant of their age, and that that 
virtue was a doctrine not then dreamed of by the great 
mass of mankind; even now, many are they who fall far 
short of its christian requirements. We must also admit 
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that it is not just to judge that generation by the standard | 


of the present. We believe that this is almost the only 
country ever settled that the lower motive of gold, plunder, 
or conquest was not its paramount object. 

“ But time will not permit us to go into a lengthened 
history of those men; suffice it to say they loved their 
native land, sung of its sacred memories and prayed for 
its true glory; they had great contempt of terrestrial 
distinctions, and felt assured, that ‘if their names were 
not found in the register of heralds, they were recorded in 
the book of life.’ This state of things continued untill they 
thoucht that encroachments were made on their chartered 


rights ; these they endeavoured to remedy with all the | 


skill of practised diplomatists, bat nothing could prevent 
a final separation; in the fulness of time the breach was 
made, and might indeed be called ‘ manifest destiny ;’ 
about thirty-six years subsequent another little misunder- 
standing occurred, but the lapse of time has healed all 
breaches and all misunderstandings, aud we claim you as 
brethren beloved, and recall the time when our fathers 
sat side by side, gloried in the same country, and looked 
forward to the same destiny. It was meet that the 
separation should come, and the great doctrine of * West- 
ward the Star of Empire takes its way,’ should be fulfilled ; 
that Star has reached its culminating point, and planted 
iis banner by the setting sun; henceforth civilisation 
must travel east, and Asia and Africa be its field of opera- 
tion. It is supposed that this town was called Dorchester 
on account of the great respect of its early settlers to Rev. 
John White, a clergyman of your place 
an active instrument in promoting its settlement and 
procuring the charter. They sailed from Plymouth, 
Englan ad, March 20, and arrived May 30, 1630; they came 
in the ship Mary and John, Capt. Squeb, and were finally 
settled down here as a body politic about June 17, 1630; 
they were reinforced from time to time, and many re- 
mained here —~ for a short period, and then went t o other 
qaces ind made new homes; it is estimated that there 














are now living in this country two h undred thousand 
person whe are descendants of the early settlers of this 
town, A little previous to the year 1700, Oct. 22, 1695, 





a Charch w: unised in this town which went to South 
Carolina and 1 planted another Dorchester, so that in civil 
affairs you have children and grandchildren in this 
Western World. large number of persons of the fullow- 
ing names, decendants of the carly settlers of this town, 
are now living here or in this vicinity, viz.: Baker, Bird, 
Blackman, Blake, Bradlee, Billings, Capen, Cl app, Daven- 
port, Foster, Glover, Holme »s, Hiall, Hawe 3, How, Hewins, 
Humphreys, Jones, Leeds, Lyon, Moselev, Minet, Pierc e, 
Payson, Preston, Pope, Robinson, Spur, Sumner, Tileston, 
Tolman, Vose, White, Withington, Wales, and Wiswall. 
Any information concerning any of these would be very 
interesting to us, appreciated, and treasured up for 
posterity. The inhabitants of this town propose to cele- 
brate the seventy-ninth anniversary ly r birthday, as a 
nation, on the coming July 4th. Hon. Edward Everett, 
a native of this place, and late minister A ipotentiary to 
Great Britain, will address the assembly; the sons an 
daughters of the town, wherever scattered, are invited to 
come to their ancestral home, and unite with us on this 
occasion. It is too much for us to ask that a delegate 
might be sent from your borough to add to the interest of 
this festival ; but should one or more of your citizens, whom 
you would approve, be in the country, it would give us 
great pleasure to have him attend as our guest. Dorchester 
adjoins Boston on the south, contains about 8000 inhabit- 























at that time, and | 
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ants, and for its size is one of the wealthiest towns in the 
country. Its valuation last year was 10,182,460 dols,; 
but its location is one of great interest, and its founders 
had an eye for the beautiful when they pitche their tents 
upon this land of promise; their hands cultivated these 
stubborn fields, and ‘ helped to subdue a wilderness which 
now blossoms like the rose.’ Within the last generation 
science has subdued the elements, and made them appli- 
cable to the purposes of man; distance is computed by 
time and not by space, so that you seem neighbours as 
well as friends, and by this epistle we reach forth across 
the ocean, offer you the ri ght hand of fellowship, and in 
imagination look forward to that future, when the only 
question asked by all nations will be, how does it stand 
related to eternal truth? 
“With great respects, your friends, 
“Epmunp P. Trceston, 
Ws. B. Trask, 
Epmunp S. BAKER, 
Esenp. Cuiarr, Jr., 
Wituram D. Swann, 
Nata. W. Tuezroyx, 
Samvet BLAKE, 
Wo. F. Ricuarpsoyx, 
Epwarp Ho.vex, 
JAMES SWANN, 
Cuartes M. 8. Cuurcnint. 
“ To the Mayor and Aldermen of the Borough 
of Dorchester, County of Dorset, Great 
Britain.” 





Hlinor Hotes. 


John Von Goch, alias Pupper: “ De Libertate 
Christiana."—A convent for women, called ‘Thabor, 
was established in the Mill Street, Malines, 
1459, by John Von Goch, better known afterwards 
as John Pupper. He entered early into the move- 
ment which preceded the Reformation, and died 
in 1475. His works were collected by his friend 
and disciple Cornelius Graphzus, and published in 
1521. The energy and talent displayed in his 
writings brought them soon after under the notice 
of the Council of Trent, and they were ordered to 
be burnt. His principal work, Libertate Christiana, 
was printed at Antwerp, in which he chiefly in- 
sisted in his arguments, “that only the holy ca- 
nonical books of the Scripture are an undoubted 
guide in faith, and are an irrefragable authority 
in matters of religion.” So inveterate ¥ was the 
search after the copies of this work, that one only 
is believed to have escaped the fire, and remains 
to the present day preserved in the library of the 
mother church of Emden in Hanover. 

Henry Daveser. 

Norwich. 


Captain Cuttle.—Capt. Cuttle is mentioned by 
Pepys more than once. Poor Capt. Cuttle, — 
™ Hector,” 
(See Diary, Sept. 10, 1665.) 
godfather to Mr. Dickens’ admirable 
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Signification of Colours. — The fullowing, which 
I recently met with in an old common-place book, 
may not prove an uninteresting note, particularly 
as in some parts of the country certain colours 
have still a proverbial signification, such as blue, 
true; yellow, jealous; green, forsaken, &c. : 


« Ash colour - - - - Repentance. 
Black 7 - - - - Mournefull. 
Blue - - - - - - Truth. 
Carnation - - - ~ - Desire. 
Crimson = - - - - Cruelty. 
Greene - - - - - Hopeful. 
Mouse colour - - - - Fearefull. 
Murry* - - - - - Secret Love. 
Orange colour - - - - Spitefulnesse. 
Purple - - - - - Nobility. 
Sky colour - - - - Heavenly. 
Tawny - ~ - - - Forsaken. 
White - 7 ~ - - Innocency. 
Willow colour - - - - Despaire. 
Yellow - - - - - Jealousie.” 


Cx. Hopper. 
Origin of the Ballet. — The following memo- 


endum, taken from a note-book of the last cen- | 


tury, may perhaps not be uninteresting. Probably 
some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able to 
determine when the ballet was first introduced 
into this country : 


“Mr. Weaver, dancing-master, at Shrewsbury, was the | 


first yt ever exhibited entertainments in dancing (called 
y* ‘Judgmt of Paris’) on y* modern stage. The whole 
performance is by dancing and action only, y* habits are 


very rich, y® characters well express’d, and y® whole | 


excellently perform’d, wt all decorations proper to y* 
subject.” 
Cx. Horrer. 


Junius, Letters of.—The following paragraph 
appeared in the Bengal Hurkaru, published in 
Calcutta on Feb. 19 last : 


“The Englishman [a military newspaper published in 
Calcutta] states that there is a gentleman in Calcutta, 
who possesses ‘an original document, the publication of 
which would for ever set at rest the verata questio as to 
the authorship of the Letters of Junius.’ The document, 
which we have seen, is what our cotemporary describes it 
to be, and bears three signatures: that of ‘Chatham’ on 
the right-hand side of the paper; and on the left, those of 
Dr. Wilmot, and J. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton. 
The paper, the ink, and the writing all induce us to be- 
lieve that the document is genuine; and we understand 
that the gentleman, in whose possession it is, has other 
documentary evidence corroborative of this, which still 
farther tends to clear up the riddle which so many have 
attempted to read with small success.” 


Avan Henry SwatMman. 
Lynn. 


Notes on Fly-leaves: Parr's Preface to Bel- 
lendenus.— My copy of Parr's Preface to Bellen- 
denus (Prefationis ad Tres Gulielmi Bellendeni 
Libros, De Statu, editio secunda, 8vo., London, 
1788) has inscribed in it the names of two former 





* A dark reddish-brown, called by the heralds sanguine. 


owners: “E libris Gual' Grubbe,” and “ E libris 
Joannis Guard.” The latter was a clergyman, 
residing I believe at or near Leominster. Of the 
former, I know nothing. On the back of the 
title-page is the following : 


“ Kaxeivo ob pixpév paddov 52 1d péyeTTov apaprarers Ste o” 
mpdtepov tas didvouas tov Ackéwy mpowapagKevagpevos eretTa 
KaTakogmets Tots puate Kal TOIs OvoOuraTLW GAA FY TOV pyMs 
Eudvaov espns TovTw Cijters Stdvotay épaomsrac Kat Cyuiav YP 
dv mh mapahvens aro mou Kav To Aeyopevy | 3° avayxatoy y* 
— Lucian, Lexiphanes, 

“T really think, friend Walter, that 
Thy motto’s apposite and pat; 
Nor could the Doctor’s self, whose pate is 
Cramm’d with quotations plus quam satis 
(As any one may see, whose look 
isut glances o’er this motley book), 
Amidst his hoards of Greek and Latin, 
L’er find one that would come more pat in. 
Jy. Grubse. 





. 


On the last page of the volume, at the close of 
the “ Corrigenda,” some one has written this very 
complimentary correction: “ Ab initio ad finem, 
dele omnia.” Underneath is the following couplet 
from Pope : 





“ Such mighty nothings, in so strange a style, 
Amaze the unlearn’d, and make the learned smile.” 


Some critical and other notes are scattered 
throughout the volume; and I would have tran- 
scribed them, but for the difficulty of making 
them intelligible, without more copious extracts 
from Parr’s “ motley” text than might suit the 
columns of “N. & Q.” Hi. Marti. 

Halifax. 


Manners and Customs of the Irish in 1760. — 

“ Dublin, April 8. We are credibly informed that our 
people of fashion are determined for the future to give all 
their winnings on Sundays at gaming to the support 
of the Foundling Hospital, in imitation of the Roman 
Catholics; who always give the money they win on that 
day to charitable uses.” — London Chronicle, April 17th, 


1700. 
H. G. D. 
Wild Dayrell.— Wild Dayrell, the winner of 


the Derby, so named afier the predecessors of the 
Pophams in the possession of Littlecote, is probably 
spelt with ay, in compliment to the family still 
seated at Lillingston in Bucks, though it is beyond 
| controversy that the Wiltshire branch always 
spelt it “ Darell,” as shown in various acts of par- 
liament and other documents; and so also is it 
still pronounced in the neighbourhood. Notwith- 
standing which, a score of flags were flying at 
Hungerford when the conqueror was brought home 
by rail a fortnight back, all inscribed Dayrell. 
J. W. 
Easterly Winds. — The unusual prevalence of 
those winds here renders the following quotation 
from Bacon not a little interesting, though it is 
| by no means cheering. It is taken from his 








“ History of the Winds,” in the third part of the 
Instauratio Magna: 


“T remember I asked a certain merchant (a wise and 
discreet man), who had made a plantation in Greenland, 
and had wintered there, why that country was so extreme 
cold, seeing it stood in a reasonable temperate climate. 
He said it was not so great as it was reported, but that 
the cause was two-fold. One was, that the masses and 
heaps of ice which came out of the Scythian sea were 
carried thither. The other (which he also thought to be 
the better reason) was because the west wind there blows 
many parts of the vear more than the east wind, as also, 
said he, it doth with us ; but it there blows from the con- 
tinent, and cold, but with us from the sea, and warmish ; 
and, said he, if the east wind should blow here in England 
so often and constantly as the west wind does there, we 
should have far colder weather, even equal to that as is there.” 


C. B. A. 





Queries. 


PALEY AND BISHOP PORTEUS. 


Whilst looking over a volume of sermons by 
Bishop Porteus the other day, I met with a dis- 
course upon the text, Ps. xxii. 28., and was im- 
mediately struck by its resemblance to one of 
Paley’s sermons: the resemblance appeared to me 
so strong that I was induced to compare them to- 
gether, and, on doing so, I discovered, to my no 
small surprise, that they were for the most part 
nearly word for word alike. The circumstance is 
not without interest, and will remind the readers 
of “N. & Q.” of the similar coincidence between 
sermons by Doddridge and Whitefield, lately 

ointed out in your pages (Vol. xi., pp. 46. 133.). 
Bishop Porteus’s sermon may be found in Sermons 
on several Subjects, by the Right Reverend Beilby 
Porteus, D.D., Bishop of Chester. The fourth 
edition, corrected. 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1784. 
It forms Sermon X. vol. ii. p.215., and a note in- 
forms us that it was “ preached before the House 
of Lords, January 30, 1778.” Paley’s sermon may 
be found in the edition of his Works, published by 
the Rev. Edmund Paley, in four volumes 8vo., 
London, 1838. 
on Particular Subjects, vol. iv. p. 354. Judging 
from the internal evidence of the two sermons, I 
should think that the authorship must rest with 
Bishop Porteus. The differences between the two 
sermons consist for the most part in the omission 
(from the copy ascribed to Paley) of several ob- 
servations having somewhat of a political bearing, 
but suitable to the audience before which the 
bishop is noted to have delivered it. Indeed, I 
should say that the alterations in Paley’s copy 
were such as to adapt a striking sermon, preached 
on a special occasion, and before a particular con- 
gregation, to a more ordinary class of hearers. If 

‘any of your correspondents differ from this view, 


It forms No. XLV. of the Sermons | 
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enable them to confirm or controvert it, I shal] 
esteem it a favour if they will communicate the 
results of their researches to your pages. 

W. Sparrow Sinpsoy, 


JOHN HOWLAND, ONE OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 


Bartlett, in his Pilgrim Fathers, indicates sur. 
prise at being shown a “ family tree” by one of 
the descendants of the pilgrims ; but why it should 


| excite surprise that a citizen of New England 


or are in possession of information which may | (the pilgrim ?). 
} 


should be desirous of tracing and recording his 
genealogy, I cannot imagine; at. any rate I am 
glad to be uble to state that family genealogies 
are no rare things in the land of the pilgrims, and 
that increasing attention is being paid to such 
matters. To elicit information relative to the 
family of one of the pilgrim fathers is the object 
of this communication. Among the most efficient 
of the pilgrims who in 1620, from the deck of the 
“Mayflower,” landed upon the shore of New Eng. 
land, was John Howland; he was at that time 
about twenty-eight years of age, and was a parti- 
cipant in every active enterprise undertaken by 
the colonists. Of his antecedents literally nothing 
is known other than that he was said to be “of 
London.” He held important offices in the ma- 
gistracy of the colony, to perform the duties of 
which required a degree of education and ability 
not generally possessed in those days by other 
than respectable and wealthy families, and not 
universally by such even. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Carver, the first governor of 
the colony. He died in 1672, aged eighty years, 
leaving four sons and six daughters, from whom 
have descended a numerous posterity. So far 
preliminary to my Query, which is this: Was John 
Howland the pilgrim identical with the John 
Howland of the third generation in the following 
record, which is part of a record obtained from 
Heralds’ College, Bennet’s Hill, London ? 

John Howland of London, gent., citizen and 
salter, married Ann, daughter of Greenway Clay, 
county Norfolk. 

The children of John and Ann Howland were— 

Ist. Richard, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough; 
baptized September 25, 1540. 

2nd. John of London, also of Essex ; baptized 
August 10, 1541, married Emma, daughter and 
heiress of Nicolas Revell of London. 

3rd. William; baptized 1542. 

4th. Christina, 1544. 

5th. Robert of Gray's Inn, without issue. 

6th. Sir Giles of Streatham, co. Surrey, Kant. ; 
baptized 1549, died 1608. 

And six other children. 

To John and Emma Howland were born, — 

Ist. John of Newport, co. Essex, son and heir 
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2nd. Nicolas, unmarried. 

8rd. Margaret, married Euseby Catesby of Cas- | 
tor, in co. Northampton. 

The record that L possess a copy of is continued 
down to Elizabeth Howland, who married Ro- 
therby Russell, son of the martyred Lord Wm. 
Russell. Any information relative to the pilgrim 
John Howland would gratify many of his descend- 
ants, and none more than Joun A, How xanp. 

Providence, Rhode Island, U. S, A., 

May 21, 1855. 


P.S.— Arms were confirmed to Richard How- 
Jand, D.D., son and heir to John Howland of 
London, gent., by patent dated June 10, 1584, 
97 Elizabeth. 

Any information in “ N. & Q.” would meet my 
eye, as [ have the pleasure of regularly seeing | 
that publication. 


Hiner Queries. 


“ Baron Munchhausen.” —Where shall I find the 
best-authenticated account of the origin of the 
book of travels and adventures, published under 
the name of Baron Munchhausen? In the En- 
glish authorities which I have had the means of 
consulting, it is stated that the world is indebted 
for it to the poet Burger, who took down the ad- 
yentures from the oral relation of Munchhausen, | 
and published. them with his own improvements 
in 1787, under the title of Wunderbare Abentheuer 
und Reisen des Herr Von Munchhausen. But ina 
French edition, published by M. Gratet Duplessis 
in 1852, the publisher seems to think that the 
work was originally composed in English; and | 
that Burger's version is only a translation, with 
fresh matter supplied by himself. M. Duplessis, 
in his notice of Munchhausen, says : 


“On ne sait pas bien au juste quel écrivain, plus ou 
moins habile, se chargea le premier de faire connaitre an 
monde, par la voie de la presse, les exploits incroyables 
du baron; on attribue la premiére rédaction de ces aven- 
tures & un certain Raspé, conservateur du musée des 
médailles & Cassel, qui s’était enfui en Angleterre, empor- 
tant avec lui une partie des trésors numismatiques con- 
fiés & sa garile. Raspé publia son ouvrage en Anglais, vers 
1785. Le livre eut beaucoup de succes.” 


Is there anything known respecting Raspé ? | 
His adventure reads like a bit of Munchhausenism. | 
Henry H. Breen. 


St. Lucia. 


_ Book of Common Prayer.— When was the ser- | 
vice for September 2, commemorative of the Fire 
of London, discontinued ? I have it in an edition | 
of 1729. B. H. C. | 


The Crucifixion. — How is it that, in pictures of 
the Crucifixion by the great masters, the two | 
thieves are generally represented as crucified with 

| 


cords, and our blessed Lord alone is fixed to the 

cross with nails? Does this arise from tradition, 

symbolism, or what? The crucifixion with cords 

was a punishment among the Romans, and was a 

more lingering death. Wut11am Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 


Beating the Bounds.—Can any of your readers 
give any information as to the origin of the old 
custom of beating the bounds of the borough, still 
practised in some parts of the West of England ? 

R. P. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Kidleybenders. — The boys in this country call 
ice which undulates beneath the foot of the skater 
“kidleybenders.” Is this word used in England, 
and what is its derivation ? Unepba. 

Philadelphia. 


“ Vigil of St. Mark.” —Can any of your readers 
inform me who wrote The Vigil of St. Mark, a 
dramatic tale? This very beautiful poem is in 
Blackwood's Magazine, Oct. 1821, vol. x. p. 341. 

R. J. 


Glasgow. 


Douglas's “ Edwin.” — Can any of your readers 
give me any account of the Rev. Mr. Douglas, 
author of Edwin the Banished Prince, a tragedy, 
1784? Was he a clergyman in the Established 


| Church of England ? R. J. 
Glasgow. 


Pope. — Has any collection of pieces written in 
praise or blame of Pope been published? Could 
not a supplemental volume of such writings be 
issued uniformly with his Works ? B. H.C. 


“ From the reptile and brute,” §c.—Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” inform me who was the 
author of some verses in which there are the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“ From the reptile and brute of mere instinct to man, 
Are all proofs of the wisdom of Nature’s great plan: 
Who implanted that love for our dear native home, 
Which pervades all mankind wheresoever they roam.” 


And where the verses are to be found ? E. E. 


Early Byzantine Picture. —Could any of your 
correspondents inform me what is the subject of a 
very early painting I have (Byzantine). There is 
a bishop just going to be beheaded. In front of 
him is a crowd of men; some on horseback, with 
turbans on their heads, like Arabs ; among whom 
stands a martyr without his head, which is lying 
on the ground. A saint, or the Deity, is hovering 
over the bishop. J.C. d. 


A Passage in the Life of Erasmus.—In 3% 
volume entitled Vita Virorum Selectorum, being a 
collection of biographies by various authors, there 
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is a short abstract of the life of Erasmus of Rotter- 


| . 
| be found in those cases. 


dam, prefacing one or two remarkable letters of | 
| would confer a great boon on antiquaries. 


his. In this compendium there occurs a passage, 
which the editor, in a marginal note, declares himself 
not able to understand, the meaning of. which ap- 
pears to me perfectly plain. Erasmus went at nine 
years of age to a school at “Daventriad” (Da- 
venter ?), thus described: 

“Ea schola tune adhuc erat barbara. Prelegeatur 
pater meus: exigebatur tempora: prelegebatur Ebrardus 
et Joannes de Garlandia.” — P. 183. 

Upon this passage the learned editor gives this 
note referring to the words “ Pater meus”: 

“ Sic omnibus litteris est in Autographo: quid sit, non- 
dum capio, An ® Patre Erasmi quid rudimentorum scrip- 
tum ; quum is Grece Latineque, pulchre calluerit, Vir istoc 
«x Vo litteratissimus ? ” 

I imagine the words which thus perplex the com- 
mentator to have been a common expression at 
that time for mere rudimentary instruction, being 
probably the grammatical examplar of the first 
concord of adjective and substantive, and that 
boys were thus said to learn their “ pater meus!” 
as we now speak of their being taught their “ hic 
hee hoc!” If this conjecture be correct, the 
sentence would mean that the school was but an 
indifferent one, in which the boys were merely in- 
structed in the rudiments, questioned in the tenses, 
and advanced in the works (obviously in no great 
repute) of Ebrardus et Johannes de Garlandia. 
Perhaps some one conversant with the “illustrious 
obscure of literature” could tell us something of 
these worthies thus commemorated in this short 
autobiography of Erasmus: for such the note 
would indicate it to be, though written in the third 
person singular, A. B. R. 

Belmont. 

P.S. My copy of the work to which I refer 
wants the title-page; it consists of thirty-two 
pieces, being either biographies or funeral pane- 
gyrics on various celebrated men, commencing 
with Henry Chichele, and ending with Archbishop 
Usher. Probably some reader of “N. & Q.” 
may be able to give the name of the editor. 

[This work was edited by William Bates, an eminent 
Nonconformist divine. It is entitled, Vile selectorum ali- 
quot Virorum qui doctrind, dignitate, aut pietate inclarucre, 
L ndini, 1681. Following the title-page is “ Epistola 
dedicatoria,” signed “ Gulielmus Batesius.” ] 


Peerage Cases: Private Acts. —I think all 
agents of the claimants of peerages should be 
obliged to deposit a copy of the printed case which 
they lay before the House of Lords, in the British 
Museum, the libraries of the three Universities, 
and of the Advocates of Edinburgh. And I would 
venture farther to suggest, that they should be 
compelled to add an index of persons, and another 
of places, either in manuscript or printed: it is 
incredible the vast amount of learning that is to 





If the House of Lords 
were to make a standing order to that effect, it 


Where are the Private Acts of Edw. VI. to be 
seen? They are not in the British Museum, in- 
credible to relate ! Mossom Mesxtxs, 


Temple. 


Picture at Louvain, §c. — 


“ Art is degraded by the representation of mere bodily 
suffering, as is too often done by the Spanish masters, 








| The Spaniards seem to have communicated this tendency 


to the nations which have been under their rule, and tie 
Dutch and Flemings have added their minuteness of 
detail to the Spanish atrocity of conception. This may 
be seen in the Polemographia Napovice, and a duodecima 
volume, published about the end of the last century, de- 
tailing the cruelties of Protestants to Catholics. The 
most shocking perversion of art, however, is in the plates 
to a Dutch tragedy on the death of the De Witts; which 
must have been written for the illustrations, as it could 
not have been acted. In the Town Hall at Louvain isa 
picture of a great square, in which some Protestants are 
being flogged. They express suffering very seriously; 
but the market-people are attending to their customers, 
and those who have none look on as if amused. Below igs 
an inscription in Spanish from Lopez de Vega, to the 
effect that a blow to a heretic sounds up to heaven, and 
will be echoed to the benefit of the giver on the day of 
judgment.”— A Letter to the Royal Academicians by John 
Wills, M.A., p. 10.: London, 1786. 

Is the picture now at Louvain? Any inform- 
ation as to the above-cited books, or even their 
titles, more precisely given, to assist me in search- 
ing for them, will be thankfully received by L.C. 


“ Marriages are made in Heaven.” —What is 

the origin of the beautiful proverb, “ Marriages 

: a : 

are made in Heaven? J. E. 
Newbiggin, Morpeth. 


Monmouth. — Was Monmouth ever included in 
Wales ? and if so, when did it cease to be so? Is 
there any truth in the story that a county is de- 
tached from the Principality every forty years ? 

A Constant Reaper. 

Bath. 


Carlo Dolci’s “ Romana.” —Can any of your 
correspondents give me any information regarding 
the origin of a picture by Carlo Dolci, which be- 
longed to the late Sir W. Erskine of Torrie, Fife; 
and is now, I believe, among the pictures be- 
queathed by that gentleman to the town of Edin- 
burgh. It represents a woman, keeping between 
her hands a bloody heart ; and is entitled “ Romana 
qui presse le ceeur de son amant.” Who was 
Romana, and to what historical or fictitious incl 
dent does the picture relate ? M. E. W. 

Fifeshire. 


: , . 

“ Adagia Scotica.” —In a catalogue of books 
sold by Nat. Brooks, 1672, is Adagia Scotica, 
Scotch Proverbs. I meet elsewhere with Adagia 
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Scotica, or a Collection of Scotch Proverbs, &c., col- 
lected by R. B., very useful and delightful, 12mo., 
London, 1668. Taking these to be the same, can 
the Editor, or any correspondent of “N. & Q.,” tell 
me aught of a book which has escaped the notice 
of Ray, Kelly, Ramsay, and especially Motherwell, 
who, in a long and interesting Introductory Essay 
to the Scottish Proverbs, collected and arranged by 
And. Henderson, 12mo., Edinburgh, 1832, pro- 
fessing to give all that is known anent the pro- 
verbial philosophy of his countrymen, omits R. B. 


J. O. (1) 

“ Wyvicvle.”— The Hippophe rhamnoides, sea 
buckthorn, or swallowthorn, is known by the name 
of wyvivvle by the inhabitants of Ormesby, Win- 
terton, &c., Norfolk; on the beaches of which 
places it occurs plentifully, though somewhat rare 
on other coasts. Its thorns are considered very 
dangerous if broken into the hands, &c. The 





berries are a favourite food of the Cornish and | 


other crows in the autumn. An etymology of the 
name, which does not occur in Floras, is desired. 
E.G. R. 
Goring, Lord Goring and Earl of Norwich. — 
Can any of your genealogical correspondents 
afford any clue to evidence or authority for 
stating that the Gorings of Kingston, in the county 
of Stafford, were connected with the noble house 
of Goring of Sussex; and more particularly for 
the statement that Henry Goring of Kingston, who 
died 1654, was son of Henry [? George] Goring, 
by Ann, the daughter of Sir Henry Denny? See 
Burke's Royal Descents, ¢lxvi. Hisroricuvs. 


English Retinue of John of France. — Could 
any of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” supply 
me with a perfect list of the names of those 
English gentlemen who followed King John of 
France when he returned home after having been 
ransomed ? H. B. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Obsolete Canon. —In looking over Nelson’s 
Rights of the Clergy, p. 139., edit. 1712, under the 
head “ Canons,” he mentions some of 1603 as ob- 
solete, e.g. that relating to clerical costume, 
and — 

“That a parish clerk shall be a man who can read and 
write, and be competently skilled in singing.” 
on which he observes that, — 

“For parish clerks, "tis generally known those in the 
country cannot write, and some can scarce read or sing.” 
going on to remark, — 

“ So we see that custom prevails against the standing 
ape of the church, and ’tis reasonable it should be so, 
or otherwise we must not kneel at prayers between Easter 
and Whitsuntide, which was anciently prohibited.” 





Is there any canon to prohibit kneeling at this 
season? and if so, can you refer me to it? 
BALtio_ensis. 


[The reference is to Canon xx. of the Council of Nice: 
“"Eredy ruvés eiow év tii Kuptaxy yoru xAivovres, xai év rats 


| Tlevryxogras* nudpas, urép trav ravra év magn wapoKia due 


AdrrevIat, Extaras ESoke TH ayia cuvddw ras ebyas arodidovae 
te Geg.” “Whereas some kneel on the Lord’s Day and 
on the days of Pentecost; in order that uniformity may 
be observed in every parish, it seemeth good to the holy 
Synod, that they should make their prayers to God stand- 
ing.” The Latin version is, however, more explicit: — 
“(uoniam sunt in die Dominica quidam ad orationem 
genua flectentes, et in diebus Pentecostes, propterea 
utique statutum est a sancta Synodof, quoniam consona 
et convenigns per omnes ecclesias custodienda consuetudo 
est, ut sfantes ad orationem vota Domino reddamus,.” — 
Conciliorum Collectio, Coloniz, 1538, vol. i. p. 152.) 


Fanatics of Cevennes.—I have three publica- 
tions in French: the first issued in 1707 at 
London, the second in 1710 at Rotterdam, and 
the third in 1711 at the same place. ‘The first is 
testimonies to the inspiration of certain fanatics of 
Cevennes, and the last two are specimens of their 
inspired utterances. What I want to know is, 
Who they were, how they arose, what they did, 
and what became of them? References to au- 
thorities will much oblige. B. H. C. 


[These notices relate to the Huguenots of the Cevennes, 
who in 1703 rose in arms and committed the most fearful 
excesses. They had been driven into rebellion by the 
persecutions to which they had been subjected on account 
of their faith, and by fiscal oppression. The excitement 
was increased by the prophecies uttered by those who, 
either from mad enthusiasm or artifice, assumed the 
prophetic character. The revolt was checked by the 
Marechal de Villars; but it was not till 1705 that it was 
finally put down by the Duke of Berwick. In the British 
Museum (see old Catalogue, art. Propuet.x, press-mark 
695. c. 6.) is a volume containing nine tracts on the mira- 
culous and marvellous exhibitions of these new prophets. 
The last tract is a favourable plea on behalf of these 
Protestants, and is the most curious one in the volume. 
It is entitled “ A Cry from the Desart, or Testimonials of 
the Miraculous Things lately come to pass in the Ce- 
vennes, verified upon Oath, and by other Proofs. With a 
Preface by John Lacy, Esq., 1707.” See also the old 
Catalogue, art. CevenNes, for other tracts relating to this 
movement. | 


Statue ai Bristol. — What king's statue is that 
which is placed in Queen Square, Bristol? And 
is it true that it is illuminated once in a hundred 
years ? P. G. 

Paddington. 

{This is an equestrian statue in bronze of King Wil- 
liam IIL., one of the finest pieces of sculpture of the kind, 
by the ingenious Rysbrach, for which he received 18002. 
It was long disputed what great personage should grace 
this elegant quadrangle: many were for Queen Elizabeth, 

* Pentecost here denotes the whole fifty days from 
Easter to Whitsuntide inclusively. —Johnsoh’s Clergy- 
man’s Vade Mecum, vol. ii. p. 58. } 

{t In margin: “Alias, & Pascha usque ad octavas 
Pentecostes,” 
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! 
more for Queen Anne; but William III. prevailed. It 


was set up in 1736, at the expense of the Chamber, and is 
thus described by H. Jones in his poem, Clifton and its 
Environs : 
“What grand magnificence on virtue grows, 
What squares, what palaces, of late arose! 
How wealth, how taste, in every pile appear 
With still improving grace, from year to year! 
Lo, Queen's — enrich’d by Rysbrach’s Roman hand; 
See William’s finish’d form majestic stand : 
His martial form, express’d with attic force, 
Erect, like Antonine’s, his warlike horse : 
With lofty elegance and Grecian air, 
To feast the well-pleas’d eye and fill the square.” ] 


“ Good temper better than good sense.” — A lady 
once quoted to me a sentiment which she said was 
Addison's, that “Good temper was better than 
good sense.” As I dispute the proposition, I have 
searched for it in Addison’s works, but can no- 
where find it. Can any of your correspondent 
direct me to it, or remove my doubt ? z. @ 

Paddington. 

[A maxim similar to the above occurs in The Specta- 
wr, No. 437. The writer says, “I could name crowds 
who lead miserable lives for want of knowledge in their 
parents of this maxim, that good sense and good nature 
always go together.” ] 

“Qld Poulter.” —In a note to “ Playhouse 
Musings,” by S.T.C., in the Rejected Addresses, 
is an extract from the Quarterly, referring to the 
“ affecting story of Old Poulter’s mare.” Perhaps 
a correspondent can tell one something about 
* Old Poulter ?” CuuRL. 

Leamington. 

[* Old Poulter’s Mare” is an ancient ballad, and will 
be found in a note to Southey’s “ Thalaba the Destroyer” 
( Poetical Works, edit. 1850, p. 218.). Mr. Southey says, 
“T have never seen the ballad in print, and with some 
trouble have procured only an imperfect copy from me- 


mory.”] 
y J 


Replies, 
PARALLEL PASSAGES. 
(Vol. xi., p. 406.) 
Comparing the last paragraph of Mr. Sansom's 


| existence, 


the inspiration of language found in the Second 
book of Esdras, as though that book was then in 
Perhaps, however, he will not be 
offended by my informing him that, as any one 
may see in Poole’s Synopsis, the soundest com- 
mentators understand the expression to be only 


| equivalent to “ God hath said in his wisdom”; and 


| completion of the New Testament. 


| within four hundred years. 


that the parallelism in 2 Esdras i. 30—33. to the 
texts in the gospels, is but one amongst many 


| other parellelisins noticed by critics, as proofs 


that this apocryphal book was written after the 
It is probable, 
however, that verses 28, 29, of ch. vii. have alone 
sufficed to prevent any theologians of fine repute 
or good sense, from regarding the Second book of 
Esdras as really written by Ezra, or by any one 
prior to the publication of the gospel. For an 
angel is here made to say to the pretended Ezra; 
“ My son Jesus shall be revealed with those that 
be with him; and they that remain shall rejoice, 
After these years 


| shall my son Christ die, and all men that have 


life.” To suppose such words written four hundred 
years before the coming of the Lord, is to suppose 
the writer enabled to speak of his names with a 
precision not given to Isaiah ; and that yet neither 
the Lord nor his apostles took any notice of such 
an existing prophecy, when He opened the scrip- 
tures to them, or they to the people. I need not 
remark upon the theological unfitness of the 


| language ascribed to an angel. 


Having this occasion to advert to “ Wisdom,” 
as sometimes the brief title given to either of two 
apocryphal books, let me add, that I have before 
me a copy of the Homilies, which issued from the 
Clarendon press in 1802, where (p. 416.) sapience 
begins with a small letter, as though the editor 
was ignorant of its being employed for an appel- 
lative. Indeed that edition is full of evidence of 
the incompetence of the party entrusted by the 
University of Oxford with its production. The 
Italics, intended to distinguish the texts of scrip- 


| ture, are repeatedly so placed as to include the 


Query with the preceding, it is not clear whether | 


he wishes to be informed as to the existence of a 


parallel to Matt. xxiii. 34—38., or only to Luke | 
xi. 49, 50. in some canonical book of the Old Test. | 


Any such inquiry may be solved by consulting 


Bagster’s Concordance of Parallel Passages ; and | 


as his desideratum is something closer than Deut. 
Xxxii. 11, 12., or than Psalm xci. 4.,” he might 


have ascertained that there was no such parallel, | 


by simply looking into any marginal Bible. 
It is also not quite clear whether Mr. Sansom 
supposes our Lord to have used the words “ Wis- 


dom of God,” in Luke xi. 49., as the title of a | 


book commonly deemed apocryphal, or to affirm 


language of the homilist. Henry Water. 





There is no parallel passage to the text cited 
from St. Luke xi. 49, 50. in the canonical books 
of the Old or New Testament, except the one also 
quoted from St. Matt. xxiii. 34—38. But when 
our blessed Saviour prefaced the former with the 
words : Aid rovTo Ka) 1) copla rou @cod elrev. There- 
Sore also the wisdom of God said, it is not neces 
sary to suppose that he was introducing a quotation 
from an apocryphal book, as if inspired by the 
wisdom of God. He meant himself, his own wis 
dom being the wisdom of God. It is much more 
probable that the fourth book of Esdras was 
written after the Gospels, and that the writer was 
in this place quoting from them. For in the next 
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chapter, ver. 42. et seqg., he evidently refers to 
Apocalypse vu. 9.: 

«| Esdras saw upon Mount Sion a great people whom 
Icould not number: and they all praised the Lord with 
oe Pree So I asked the angel, and said, Sir, what 
are these? He answered and said unto me, These are they 


‘that have put off the mortal clothing, and put on the im- 


mortal, and have confessed the name of God; now they 
are crowned, and receive palms.” 
F. C. H. 





Partial parallels to Matt. xxiii. 34—38., and 
Luke xi. 49, 50., xiii. 34., may be found in 1 Kings 
xix. 10. 14., 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16., and Jer. ii. 30. 
The inference that the image of the hen and 
brood, and the penalty for slaying the prophets, 
are borrowed from the Second book of Esdras, or 
from the same source as the latter, should be re- 
versed, the Latin author of this apocryphal book 
having most probably borrowed them from Mat- 
thew and Luke. The words “ And the wisdom of 
God hath said,” or, as in the Peschito and several 
MSS., “ And the wisdom hath said,” Luke xi. 49., 
are omitted in some MSS. On this passage 
Kuinoel says : 

“ Matthzus, xxiii. 34, loco copias rod @eod cujus Lucas 
h. 1. meminit, habet ¢y#, et Jesum loquentem inducit. 
Nempe Supientia Dei est id. qd. Deus sapientissimus. ut 
aliis in locis Dei potentia pro Deus potens occurrit. Deus 
sapientissimus, qui et vos vestramque simulatam pietatem 
probe novit, per me, me interprete, sic loquitur.” — See 
1Cor. i. 30., and Acts viii. 10. 


ment to the above passages in Matthew and Luke. 
The Second book of Esdras has no authority in 
any church.* St. Jerome treated it, as well as 
the first book (!), as the work of a dreamer. (In 
Pref. in librum Esdre et Nehemie.) Luther has 
omitted both books of Esdras from his translation 
of the Apocrypha. Eichhorn (pp. 337, 338.) 
omits wholly the second book, and shows how the 
first book was compiled mainly from canonical 
books; the exception applies to 1 Esdras iii. iv. v. 
1—6., as follows: 
1 Esdras i. » ‘ 
» ii. 1—14, 
» ii. 15—25, 
” iii. iv. v. 1—6. 


2 Chron. xxxv. xxxvi.> 
Ezra i. 

» iv. 7—24, 
authority unknown. 


“ud 


ll 





» v.7—70.¢ = Ezra ii. iii. iv 

» Vi. = ,» V. Vi. 

» Vii, = ,» vi. 13— 

» Vili. = , Vii. viii. ix. x. 1—6. 
» ix. 1—36., = » x. t—S4, 

» ix. 87—55, = Neh. vii. 73.; viii. 1~13.+ 


T. J. Bucxron. 


Lichfiel 1. 





* “The Council of Florence recognises only,” savs 
Eichhorn (Apoe. Schrift., p.376,), “the Hebrew Ezra and 
ehemiah (the First and Second book of Ezra according 
to the language of the Latins) as canonical.” 
The exceptions to such identity are: 
“ 1 Esdras i. 21, 22. >» 2 Chron. xxxy. 11. 
» v.55. 4 Ezra iii. 8. 





“THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN:” 


(Vol. xi., p. 384.) 


POPULAR ERROR, 


I beg to assure your correspondent F. that 
there is the best “foundation for this” acknow- 
ledged “ fact, that the sting of the bee is fatal to 
itself ;” or rather, which is what I presume he 
means, as the author of the above work clearly 
does, that the bee by stinging another animal 
loses its own life. Aristotle asserts (Hist. An., 
p- 297.): “Td 8& Kévrpovy &woBddAovea }} meduTTa 
amo§vfoxea.” And Virgil (Georg. tv. 236. seq.) : 

“ Tilis ira modum supra est, leseque venenum 

Morsibus inspirant, et spicula cca relinquunt 
Affix venis, animasque in vulnere ponunt.” 


And a note in my copy of the Georgics refers me 
to Pliny, xi. §19., for corroboration of the same 
fact. But as the authority of these ancient 
worthies may not be deemed sufficient — for they 
took so much on trust, and handed down such 
errors, as that the monarch of the hive was of the 
male sex ; and such palpable absurdities, as that 
an entire swarm of bees might at any time be ob- 
tained from the carcase of a suffocated calf under 
skilful treatment (Georg. 1v. 299. seq.) —I will 
State my own experience in the matter. 

I will premise that I have been for years a 
practical bee-keeper ; and, reading whatever I can 


| meet with on the subject, often light upon star- 


| tling statements, both true and false, from modern 


There is no complete parallel in the Old Testa- | as well as ancient writers. 


But I am constantly 
testing these experimentally, which my varieties 
of hives enable me to do. And of the truth of the 
particular fact in question, I satisfied myself very 
early in my apiarian career; and that by a simple 
process, which your correspondent F. may easily 
adopt. He has but to irritate a few bees till they 
sting him in some part convenient to himself. I 
find the left-hand the best. If he looks quietly at 
them, immediately that they have accomplished 
their (and in this case his) object, he will see them 


| all firmly attached to his flesh by their tails, and 


| 
| 
| 


struggling to get®free. But, if they have been 
properly irritated in the first instance to drive 
their weapons home, not one will effect her free- 
dom without the loss of her weapon, and its very 


| large bag of poisonous ammunition into the bar- 


gain. As each bee detaches herself from this, he 
will become acutely sensible of it by the increased 
pain caused by the influx of the whole contents of 
the poison-bag, consequent on the withdrawal of 
the retentive power exercised by the animal her- 
self. The sting is a beautiful little tube, formed 
like a telescope, through which the poison from 
the bag to which it is attached is injected. More- 
over, if F. now watches the sting narrowly, he 
will find it apparently sinking deeper still into 
him; which is accounted for in the same manner 
as is the fact of the bee being unable in the first 
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instance to withdraw her sting. This very fine 
and delicate apparatus is barbed at the end ; and 
therefore, being firmly fixed below, by contraction 
draws the rest of the sheath after it. 






NAMES OF CAT AND DOG. 


(Vol. x., p.507.; Vol. xi., p. 429.) 


The merit of ingenuity does not belong to me, 


And now, having probably satisfied himself but appertains to Adrien Balbi, who, in his Intro- 


with the experiment of the sting, F. would with 
the finger and thumb of his right hand pull it out 
(injecting by the pressure in laying hold of it any 
particle of poison that still remained in the bag), 
and turn to the bee itself. This he would trace to 
the ground, or some low shrub close by; still 
alive, to be sure, but no longer the active, cheerful, 
and noisy little creature it was a minute ago. If he 
throw it into the air, it will not fly off; if he place 


it at the mouth of its own hive, it will not enter | 


itself, nor be assisted by its friends ; if he forcibly 
throw it in, it will immediately crawl out; if he 
does, as I have also done, return it into the hive by 
an opening at the top, or under a glass where its 
motions can be watched, it will slowly wend its 
mournful way through the midst of the busy com- 
munity to the entrance, unheeding and unheeded 
—as if conscious that the best public service to 
which it could apply its little remaining strength, 
was to act the part of undertaker to itself, and 
secure an extra-mural grave, rather than trespass 
after death on the time, strength, and feelings of 
any of the busy members of the community who 
would be called on to conduct its funeral obsequies. 

The fact is, that the sting, with its appurte- 
nances, is so large in proportion to the whole body, 
and the detaching it from the other parts must so 
seriously disturb the internal economy of the in- 
sect, that the wonder seems to be that it retains 
any animation at all after losing it. I never suc- 
ceeded but once in getting a bee to extricate its 
sting, and that was when she seemed to have re- 
pented of the act almost before she put it into 
force, and had hardly penetrated the skin. I have 
however succeeded in cutting off the end of the 
sting with a pair of scissors, or penknife, before 
the poison-bag has become detached ; and then 
the bee has invariably seemed to retain her vigour, 
and return to her duties a gore harmless but 
equally active member of society. 

I will add, that so convinced are apiarians in 
general of the fact that bees die as a consequence 
of losing their stings, which they always do if they 
insert them into flesh, or material of its con- 
sistency, that those who value the lives of their 
little workwomen, when engaged with them, use 
thick woollen gloves and dresses, into which they 
can sting without inflicting injury; and whence 
they can extract their stings with perfect ease. 

Much more I could write, but already I have 
trespassed too much on your space in endeavour- 
ing to defend the peculiarly apt illustration in the 
quotation cited by your correspondent. 

J. D. Orrisae. 











duction to the Ethnographic Atlas, tirst communi- 
cated the fact asa general rule, not, of course, 
without exceptions, that whilst the name of the 
dog varied with every distinct people, that of the 
cat was identical nearly in all languages. ‘This 
work I have not seen for twenty years, but it is in 
the British Museum, where E. C. H. may consult 
it, and where he will find that Balbi, after investi- 
gating about three thousand languages, was in the 
best possible position to deduce a law of compa- 
rative philology, which is denied to those who caa 
only investigate thirty or forty languages. Ex- 
ceptions much more numerous than those (if such) 
cited by your correspondent may be adduced, bus 
in this case exceptio probat regulam. 

The interesting question of the origin of the 
Persian would occupy too much of your space to 
discuss here. I may observe, however, that Sir 
Wm. Jones is not now the best authority on that 
subject. A modern authority (I quote from 
Kaltschmidt’s German translation of Eichhoff's 
Paralléle des Langues, p. 23.) says, — 

“ The original type of the Persian family is the Zend, 
the sacred language of the Magi and Zoroaster, which 
sprung from the same stock as the Sanscrit. The Zend 
was spoken by the ancient Persians, as was also the 
Pehlvi, another tongue mixed with Chaldee, spoken by 
the Medes and Parthians, Zend was written in the cunei- 
form character before it possessed a separate alphabet. At 
the beginning of our era the Parsi took the place of the 
Zend, a dialect of the same family, and became the pre- 
vailing language of the whole kingdom under the Sas- 
sanides. This language remained unchanged till the 
invasion of the Mahometans, who, mingling the Arabic 
therewith, produced the present Persian, which language, 
in reference to its double origin, stands in relation to the 
Zend as the English does to the German.” 


The name of the cat is perhaps not now to be 
found in the long-extinct Zend and Basque lan- 
guages; but assuming with Balbi the root gat, or 
cat, to be the almost universal name, I have found 
a significant root in the Zend which [ had not met 
with elsewhere. The relation of the cat to the 
other feline tribes, so evident froma consideration 
of its structure and habits, naturally draws the 
inquirer to those countries where the feline race 
exists in its greatest perfection; and observing 
the Persian cat to be the best developed of its 
kind, I was glad to find a confirmation in philo 
logy, whence, if correct, a chronology of the im 
troduction of the species into Europe might be 
deduced. 

The Egyptian cat, as depicted on the monu- 
ments, is the Felis maniculata (see the figure 
the Penny Cycl, art. Fexis, p. 222.), evidentlys 
different species from our domestic. It is quite 
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possible that the cat may be named in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, for there are still many unexplained 
words in its zoology. The antipathy of the Jews 
to dogs and cats is-well known, and originated 
probably from their being objects of idolatrous 
worship in “ the house of bondage.” * 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 





“WANDICAP” AND “ HEAT.” 
(Vol. xi., pp. 384, 434.) 


Your correspondent C. G. M. does not explain 
the etymology or derivation of the term handicap 
by referring to a rule in the Racing Calendar, 
which affords no information on the point beyond 
that which every one, knowing anything of sport- 
ing matters, already possesses. The handicap, or 
“hand i’ the cap,” was originally played by three 
persons in the following manner :—A. wishes to 
obtain some article belonging to B., say a horse ; 
and offers to “challenge” his watch against it. 





A. agrees ; and C, is chosen to “make the award ;” 


that is, to name the sum that the owner of the 
article of lesser value shall give with it in exchange 
for the more valuable thing. The three parties 
then put down a certain stake, and the arbitrator 
makes his award. If A. and B. are both satisfied 
with the award, the exchange is made between the 
horse and the watch, and the arbitrator takes up 
the stakes. Or, if neither be satisfied with the 
award, the arbitrator also takes the stakes; but if 
A. be satisfied, and B. not, or vice versd, the party 
who declares himself satisfied gets the stakes. It 


is therefore the object of the arbitrator to make | 
| of the substances emploved. 


such award as will cause the challenger and the 


challenged to be of the same mind; and consider- | 


able dexterity is required for this. The challenge 
having been made as stated between A.’s horse 
and B.'s watch, each party holding a piece of 
money puts his haud into a cap or hat (or into his 
pocket), while C. makes the award. After re- 
capitulating the various excellences, and expa- 
tiating on the value of the articles, he makes his 
award in as rapid and complex a manner as pos- 
sible: thus, he might say the owner of the “ supe- 
nor gold lever watch shall give to the owner of 
the beautiful thoroughbred grey horse, called 


‘ on , . 
Seagull,” the watch and fifteen half-crowns — 
| over in the liquid with the glass rods, and seeing them 


seven crowns—cighteen half-guineas—one hun- 
dred and forty groats—thirteen pounds — seven- 
reo A ° 
teen shillings and twenty-five farthings. Draw, 
” ~° +4 : 
gentlemen!” A. and B. must instantly draw out, 
a ™ ~ nite . a . : 

The modern Egyptians (Lane, i. 393.) still pay great 
respect to cats; the Ckadee feeds houseless cats at his 
= ,xpense. A sultan bequeathed a garden (gheyt el- 
a a, of the eat) for their special benefit. The 
an hy the Egyptian Lord Chancellor quoad the guar- 

aship of all charitable and pious legacies, 











and open their hands. If money appears in both, 
the award is made; if money be in neither hand, 
or only in one, the award is off, and the stakes go 
as I have described. Very frequently, neither A. 
nor B. are sufficiently quick in their mental caleu- 
lations to follow the arbitrator ; and not knowing 
on the instant the total of the various sums in the 
award, prefer being “off,” and therefore draw 
“no money.” This is the true handicap, The 
application of the term to horse-racing Ras arisen 
from one or more persons being chosen to make 
the award between parties who put down equal 
sums of money on entering horses for a race. 

The term heat, in racing phraseology, is suffi- 
ciently obvious, as C. G. M. observes: the effect 
upon the animal having, by the metonymy of the 
turf, been put for the bout or turn of the race. 

J. S. Corne. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Lyte’s Process. — Having been requested by 
several friends to give a complete description of the col- 
lodion process, as I employ it, I again take advantage of 
your usual kindness to ask you to give it publication for 
me. The process naturally divides itself into three heads. 

First. The production of a sensitive surface of collodion ; 
(A.) by the ordinary process, (B.) by the instantaneous 
process, (C.) by the preservative process, 

Second. The exposure and development of the latent 
image, with the fixing, varnishing, &c. &c. 

Third. The formation of the positive picture; (A.) on 
ordinary paper, (B.) on albumen, (C.) on albumenized. 

Fourth. Sundry practical hints, and a glance at the 
chemistry of the above processes. 

The first of these parts will be a mere dry description 
of the process in the fewest possible words; and the fourth 
will contain any remarks and explanations of the nature 
If I mention the methods 
given by others for certain preparations, I hope it will not 
be thought that I wish to claim them as my own, but 
only that, finding them good, I adopt them. 

To make Collodion. —Take equal parts of nitric and 
hydrated sulphuric acids of the greatest concentration, 
which ought to be of sp. gr. 1°50 (or 48° Beaumé) and 
1°80 (66° Beaumé) respectively; mix these together in 
a capsule of porcelain, and having plunged a thermometer 
in the mixture, add water till the temperature rises to 
140° Fahr. ; then, with a couple of glass rods to assist 
you, plunge, separately and leaf by leaf, some fine Swedish 
filtering-paper, or, what is the same thing, some finely- 
combed flax, into the mixture, and sink it below the sur- 
face with the glass rods: see that each piece is well 
immersed before adding another. When as much paper 
has been put in as the acids can cover, turn all the leaves 











| again well immersed, cover the capsule with a piece of 


glass. The operation is terminated at the end of an 
hour, if the temperature and other conditions are at- 
tended to; any how, after not less than that time of their 
standing together, take the capsule, pour off the excess of 
acid, and throw the whole into a bucket of water, and 
wash it well, repeatedly changing the water; and last of 
all, wash it a long time in a running stream to remove the 
last traces of acid, which may be detected by the taste of 
the drops which fall from the paper, or better by trying 
them with a slip of blue litmus paper. Separate the 
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leaves, and lay them out to dry spontaneously. 
paper may be kept for any length of time if it be well 
washed; but if any acid be left in it, it causes a change, 
and I have even known samples which have undergone a 
sort of slow combustion months after being made, I sup- 
pose from this cause. 

Of this paper, when well dried (wgjch must not be 
done near the fire, on account of the inflammability of 
the material), take 250 grains, and having placed it ina 
bottle containing a quart imperial of the best washed 
ether, add three ounces of alchohol at 96 to 98 p. c., and 
shake the Sottle constantly till the paper is completely 
dissolved. Should the preparation of the paper not have 
been quite correctly done, or should an inferior quality of 
paper have been employed in the first instance, the solu- 
tion may be perhaps only partial in such a case. Having 
let the liquid stand for two or three days, pour off the 


clear liquid from the sediment, and then by adding to it | 


more of the paper we may hope to produce a collodion of 
the requisite thickness; but I can of course give no exact 


rule, as the quantity added will of course be proportionate | 


to the quantity first taken up by the ether. The best 
plan is to prepare a fresh lot of paper, and if sufficiently 
careful about the strength of the acids, the temperature of 
the liquid, and the quality of the paper, you may depend 
on succeeding. 

The collodion thus prepared must be allowed to stand, 
in order to let any little hairs or other substances settle 
to the bottom of the bottle; it is then to be poured off 
into another bottle, in which has been placed half an 
ounce of carbonate of potash, pure and dry and in powder. 
This being shaken up in the collodion, is to be allowed to 
settle again, and in a day or so the collodion should be 
poured off into the stock bottle. Of course, in giving 
these proportions, I do not say it is absolutely necessary 
to employ a collodion of this thickness, but only that this 
is the proportion of paper to ether which I employ ; others 
may prefer it thinner, and perhaps for positives on glass 
it may be even better. Therefore, within certain limits, 
the operator may be guided by his own judgment as to 
the proportion of paper he adds to the ether. The collo- 
dion so prepared may be kept an unlimited time, pro- 
viding it be placed in a stoppered bottle; and indeed it 
rather improves, and becomes clearer by keeping. The 
next preparation to be made is the iodizer, as it is some- 
times called, which is a solution of iodide and bromide of 
ammonium in alcohol. Mix bromide and iodide of am- 
monium in the proportion of one part of the former to 
four parts of the latter; and of this compound dissolve 
250 grains in one pint of alcohol of 95 p.c. This mix- 
ture will keep well separately, but should not be added to 
the collodion except when the latter is about to be used: 
when added, take one part of the mixture to three of col- 
lodion. The collodion thus iodized will keep for a month, 
but after that time begins to deteriorate ; indeed it should 
be employed soon after being made. A curious fact, and 
one for which I can hardly account, is, that this col- 
lodion when iodized becomes red at first ; but after stand- 
ing some time, spontaneously gets ne arly white. The 
next thing to be prepared is the nitrate bath; which is 
made by dissolving seven parts of nitrate of silver in 
fifty parts of distilled water, adding a little of the iodizer 
above mentioned, say half an ounce for half a pint of the 
liquid; well shaking the bottle, and then adding fifty 
parts more of water, and filtering. 
powder is also to be made in a wide-mouthed stoppered 
bottle, with some alcohol: and now all the chemicals are 
prepared for the first part of the process. The bath I use 


This | longer than the plate ; one end is covered in, so that when 


this end forms a kind of 


the bath is placed vertically, 
to cover the plate 


trough, holding just enough liquid 
when it lies flat in the bottom of the bath. The plates 
should be made of thin plate glass, and the edges ground 
all round, and the corners in the /east degree rounded; 
and they should be well cleaned, first with pure water, 
and next with a bit of cotton-wool and the Tripoli and 
alcohol above mentioned. When I wish to sensitise a 
plate, I wipe it with aclean linen cloth ; and lastly, brush 
it with a small flat brush, which should be kept for the 
purpose, and free from dust, as I find it serves best to 
remove any hairs which may adhere to the plate from the 
cloth with which it is wiped. Then hold it in the left hand 
by one corner, or, better still, fix it on one of the pneu- 
matic plate-holders; and ke eping it in a horizontal posi- 

tion, pour on its face some of the iodized collodion, make 
it flow to all the’sides of the plate by inclining the latter 
in various directions; and lastly, pour it off by one corner 
into the bottle, and be very careful to keep the plate con- 
tinually oscillating from side to side in the neck of the 
bottle, so that the streaks of collodion, which forms as it 
runs off, may run one into the other. If this be well done, 
the surface will look so fine, as to make it diflicult to say 
which is the collodion side. As soon as the collodion 
begins to get firm by the evaporation of the ether . the 
bath is to be lifted up by the end which is not cove red in, 
so as to cause the nitrate solution to flow into the well at the 
end; and the plate is to be placed flat against the bottom 
of the bath (there should be two little bits fixed in the 
bottom of the bath, so that when the plate is ye od in it, 
and while the bath is still in a vertical position, plate 





| may be kept up towards the end by which the | b bath is 


A mixture of Tripoli | 


isa horizontal one, which I prefer to the vertic al, and is | 


very simple to make and to use. It is an ordinary gutta 
percha tray, the same width as my plate, and a little 


held, and away from the well). The bath is then let 
down into its horizontal position, and the liquid flows 
instantly and evenly out of the well over the surface of 
the plate. 

This operation of sensitising the plate must be con- 
ducted in a room lighted only by a yellow light; and for 
this purpose nothing more is wanted than to nail a piece 
of yellow calico, double folded, against the window. 
Having then thus immersed the plate, I now move the 
bath up and down, in order to wash the surface we ell with 
the liquid; and after a few minutes of such treatment, it 
will be found that the plate, which at first seemed t ) repel 
the liquid as if greasy, becomes wetted evenly all over; 
when this occurs, the pl: ate is to be raised from the bath, 
which may be done by placing the latter upright, so that 
the liquid flows back into the well, and then lifti ng the 
plate out. ; 

The plate is now ready for the dark slide, ich it 
may be placed for exposure ; or, as I am about to describe 
it, may be rendered more sensitive by pouring over it # 
prepared syrup; or it may be preserved for a considerable 
period by a process which I will also give. 

F. MAXweE! 


Basses-Pyrénées. 





in w 


i Lyre. 
Bagnires de Bigorre, 
( To be continued.) 


Replies tao Minor RQueries. 


Naturalisation Laws (Vol. xi., p. 445.).— By 
statute 7 & 8 Vict. c. 66., entitled “An act to 
amend the laws relating to aliens,” the home se- 
cretary is empowered to grant a certificate of 
naturalisation to any foreigner, which entitles him 
to vote, hold freehold property, and all the rights 
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of a British subject, within the United Kingdom, 
except a seat in the legislature or the privy 
council. The secretary requires that the applicant 
should present a memorial praying for the grant, 
and stating of what friendly state he is a subject ; 
his age, profession, whether married and has any 
children, and whether he intends to continue to 
reside in the United Kingdom. He must verify 
the memorial by affidavit, and by the declaration 
of four householders vouching also for the re- 
spectability and loyalty of the memorialist. 


The whole expense need not exceed six pounds; | 
and there is no difficulty whatever attending the | 


application, as I know from having obtained nearly 
a hundred certificates for various aliens. 
Epen WaRwICck. 
Birmingham. 


Man in the Moon (Vol. v., p.468.).—See a 
New Zealand version of this superstition (quoted 
from D’Urville, tom. ii. p.515.) in De Rouge- 
mont’s new work, Le Peuple Primitif (tom. ii. 
p-245.). It is in substance as follows : 

Before the moon gave light, a New Zealander 
named Rona went out in the night to fetch some 
water from the well. But he stumbled and un- 
fortunately sprained his ankle, and was unable to 
return home. All at once, as he cried out for 
very anguish, he beheld with fear and horror that 
the moon, suddenly becoming visible, descended 
towards him. He seized hold of a tree, and clung 
to it for safety ; but it gave way, and fell with 


this day. 

According to another version, Rona fell into 
the well, or was falling, and laid hold upon a tree, 
which was afterwards removed with him to the 
moon; where, to this day, he is visible. This 
looks like an antediluvian tradition. B. H.C. 


‘ “ Bel-child” (Vol. xi., p- 36, &c.). — The follow- 
ing may serve as a study for some of your readers : 

Beldame, « grandmother. 

Belsire, a grandfather. 

Beau fils, son-in-law, stepson; also, an endearing ap- 
pellation. 

Beau frére, brother-in-law. 

Beau pére, father-in-law, stepfather, godfather. 

elle fille, son’s wife, daughter-in-law, step-daughter. 

Belle mére, husband’s or wife’s mother, step-mother, 
mother-in-law. 
_ Belle seur, husband's or wife’s sister, sister-in-law, step- 
sister, 
Analogy leaves it uncertain whether bel-child is 
grandson, son-in-law, step-son, or godchild: it 
does not even point out the sex. Surely words 
were given to man to conceal his thoughts. 

B. H. C. 


“ ~ eo ‘ - 
Ruptuary” (Vol. xi., p. 465.).— The word 
ruptura is explained by Ducange, in his Glossary, 
g #~ [fen] -_ —. . oi 
as * ager recens proscissus ;" also as “ census qui 


| speaks familiarly of books : 
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ex rupturis his percipitur ;” and lastly as “ tene- 
ture species, Gall. roture, vox que feudo oppo- 
nitur.” “Rumpere” is explained as “ terram, 
agrum proscindere, arare;" and “ rupturarius ” 
as “ colonus qui agrum seu terram rumpit, colit.” 
The form of the word roturier adopted by Mr, 
Chenevix is therefore etymologically correct, but, 
as an English word, it is probably peculiar to 


himself. L. 
Verses on Loss of the Blenheim (Vol.xi., p.465.). 


— The author of verses on the above subject wag 
the late James Montgomery. There are eleven 
more stanzas besides the one quoted by E. D.: 
the poem is entitled “ The Castaway Ship,” and 
may be found at p. 222. of the first vol. of the new 
edition of the poet's Works, in 4 vols., recently 
It was originally pub- 
lished among the miscellaneous pieces appended 
to his West Indies, &c. There is a sequel of two 
stanzas, relating to the lost admiral’s son after- 


| wards making a voyage, without success, in search 


L. T. 


of his father. N. 


Notices of Ancient Libraries (Vol. xi., p. 337.). 


| — Your learned correspondent may probably look 


for the formation of public libraries earlier than’ 


| the deposit of the Theograph copy of the law in’ 
| the Ark. 


It is certain that the Tables engraved 
by the finger of God (Exod. xxxi. 18., xxxii. 16.) 


| were not the first example of writing, as has been 
| hastily concluded; since the sin and discomfiture 
Rona upon the moon; and he remains there to | 


of Amalek were commanded to be “ written in a 
book,” before Israel had yet approached Simat 


| (Exod. xvii. 14.); and Job, whose era there seems 


no reason to doubt, was prior to that of Moses, 
“© that mine adver- 
sary had written a book!” (Job xxxi. 35.) 

But there is an allusion which seems to imply 
that the Canaanitish nations—those illustrious 
rivals of the ancient Egyptians in arts and arms— 


| not only used books, but collected them in publi¢ 


| . . . 
} libraries, long before the Hebrew conquest. 


For 


| Caleb, after expelling the Anakim from Arbg 


(=Hebron), “ went up thence to the inhabitants 
of Debir, and the name of Debir before was Kir- 


| jath-sepher” (Josh. xv. 15., Judg. i. 11.). 


Now Kirjath-sepher was evidently the ancient 


| Canaanitish name, but this signifies “ the city of 


| books.” Debir signifies “ an oracle ;” 


and whether 
this latter appellation was bestowed on the city on 
its conquest by the Hebrews, or had been used by 
the Canaanites themselves in displacement of the 
more ancient title, there appears in the double 
nomenclature sufficient warrant to conclude that 
this city was a renowned seat of learning, a col- 
lege or university. Of what nature the literature 
and science of those days were, we can scarcely 
conjecture ; and the Egyptian papyri have as yet 
thrown little light on the inquiry ; but they may 
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not have been theological, or rather idolatrous, 
and, if not, I suppose the Israelites would be 
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under no obligation to destroy the books which 


they found. 

might continue to be appropriate after the in- 

heritance. P. H. Gosss. 
58. Iluntingdon Street. 


Sea-sichness (Vol. xi., p. 221.).— In the Itine- 


In that case, the title “ Debir” | 


rary of Richard I., by Geotfrey de Vinsauf (¢emp. | 


twelfth century), there is mention made of this 
disagreeable malady. I quote from Bohn's edition, 
one vol., 1848, p. 178. : 

“ And as the ships were tossed to and fro, and dispersed 
divers ways, men’s stomachs began to feel a qualm, and 
were affected by a violent nausea; and this feeling of 
sickness made them almost insensible to the dangers 


around.” 
J. H. A. Bone. 
Cleveland, U.S. 


Sarsen Stones (Vol. xi., p. 369.). — M. asks why 
the Druidical sandstones in Wilts and Berks are 
called sarsens? The question itself suggests a 
solution. As the Saxons applied the term Saresyn 
to pagans or heathen in general, and as the prin- 
cipal specimens of these blocks of stone were per- 
ceived to be congregated into temples popularly 


the distinctive appellation of Saresyn (or heathen) 


| sable. 
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firmed” to Thomas Pagitt of the Middle Temple, 
by Cook, Clarencieux, Feb. 24, 1575 ; for confirmed 
we must read granted, as heralds often flattered 
the new gentleman by the use of the former term; 
vide the grant to Shakspeare’s father. The Pagets 
of Leicestershire also bore these arms, but, as 
appears from a note to their pedigree, enrolled at 


Leicester, March 26, 1681-2, on_ insufficient 
grounds. The rightful owners of the coat Jayter 


mentions, are the Pagitts (generally $0 written: 


their motto was “Deo Pagit”), originally of 


Barton Seagrave, Northamptonshire, and subse- 
quently of Hadley and Tottenham, Middlesex. [ 
believe they are now extinct, as I have not been 
able to trace them below 1705. There is a meagre 
pedigree of this family in Harl. MS. 1468., folio 
1296. Should Jaytee desire a more complete 
one, mine is at his service. 

Other arms have been borne by families of this 
name. James Paget, Sheriff of Hampshire in 
1580 (see “ N. & Q.,” Vol. vi., p. 534.), bore, Ar- 
gent, a chevron vair between three talbots passant, 
These arms were, I believe, granted to his 
father, Robert Paget, who died 1541 ; he was one 
of the Sheriffs of London in 1536. To William 
Paget, ancestor of the present ennobled family of 


| that name, Hawley granted (June 1, 1541) — 
attributed to heathen worship, it naturally came to | 
pass that the entire geological formation acquired | 


stones ; that is to say, after the conversion of the | 


Saxons to Christianity. The same epithet the 
Saxons also applied to their invaders the Danes or 
Northmen, who on their coming hither were all 
heathen. Thus Robert Ricart (quoted in Roberts’ 


History of Lyme) says, “ Duke Rollo le fort was a | 


Saresyn come out of Denmark into France.” And 
a spot in Guernsey is still designated, I believe, 
the Saracen’s Hill, from having constituted the 


booters. J. 


Superstition respecting the Tremella Nostoc 
(Vol. xi. pp. 219, 220.).— In compliance with 
Mr. Macmitxan’s request to be furnished with an 
extract from James's Medicinal Dictionary, re- 
lating to the superstitious uses of the substance 


called Celifolium, I have here written the passage | 


referred to: 

“Uncommon virtues are by some ascribed to the celi- 
folium. The country people in Germany use it to make 
their hair grow. 
and fistulas. A Swiss physician reduced it to a powder, 
of which he exhibited two or three grains, in order to 
lessen and allay internal pains. He also applied it ex- 
ternally for the cure of ulcers.” 

Brsriotuecar. CurtTuam. 


It is also accounted excellent in cancers | 





“Asur a crosse engrailed golde betweene fower close 
eglets siluer, on a wrethe siluer and gules, on a demy 
tiger gold, and sable party p pall, fower droppes en- 
trechinged of y® same, langued and armed gewles, sup- 
porting in his paues a branch of a pech tree leuyd vert, 
the pechys in their kinde.” 

I shall be glad to know when and why they ex- 
changed this coat for the one they use now. The 
name of Paget is doubtless of French origin; I 
have seen it adorning several shop fronts in a 
village of the Jura, though my searches for it in 
French heraldic works have hitherto been fruitless. 


. + - : Y ave > 73 6 ame of r 
temporary stronghold of certain Norman free- | In England I have not met with the name before 


1359, in which year a survey was made of the 
manor of Mendham in Suffolk; under which 4 
' certain John Paget paid for a messuage and four 
acres, three shillings and a hen a year, and, more- 
over, was to mow eleven days and reap four for 
the lord of the said manor; and these conditions 
were considered hard! Antnur Pacet. 


Old Dutch Song (Vol. xi. p- 384.). —For 3 
| copy of this jeu d'esprit, see Macaronéara, §¢., 
par M. Octave Delepierre, publié aux frais de 
G. Gancia, Libraire, 4 Brighton, Paris, 1852. It 
will be found in p.28., and is there said to be 
| taken from Nuge Venales. Arrnuur Pacer. 


“ Sanlegue” (Vol. xi.. pp. 342. 433.).— Your 
| correspondent will find a notice of Louis de San- 
| legue, or, as his name is there spelled, Sanlecque, 

Paget Arms (Vol. xi., p- 385.).— If Jaytee | 
will turn to Guillim (edit. 1724, pp. 243. 423.) he 
will read that the arms he mentions were “ con- 


two pages in length, in the Biographie Universelle, 
| vol. xl. p. 332. "AAEUS. 
| Dublin. 
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“ Sic transit gloria mundi” (Vol. vi., pp. 100. 
183.; Vol. vii., p. 164.).— 


«The part of the cathedral of Lucca to which the sa- 
cristan first and chiefly directs your attention, would 
strangely perplex you if he were not at hand to explain its 
use. It is a cresset, a species of vessel composed of iron 
bars suspended from the vaulting of the nave. The arch- 
bishops of Lucca possess numerous antique and honorary 
privileges derived from Pope and Kaiser. . . . The 
only privileges still existing are those enjoyed by the 
archbishop, of wearing the purple of the cardinals of 
Rome, and of having the ceremony performed before him 
of burning flax in this cresset; whilst as the light flames 
arise and are spent, the choristers chaunt ‘Sic transit 
gloria mundi.’ But while this significant ceremony of the 
transitory nature of worldly power is performed before his 
holiness only on the day of his coronation, it is repeated 
before the prelate of Lucca whenever he officiates pon- 
tifically on solemn festivals.” — Murray's Handbook for 


Northern Italy. 
WituraM Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 


Eshe, Ushaw, Flass’ (Vol. xi., ‘p. 425.). — The 





I have sought in vain in several topographical 
works for an account of Norcia, but have been 
unable to find anything which would throw any 
additional light on the extract given by Eric. 


‘Adebs. 
Dublin. 


Dramatic Works: “Grenville Agonistes” 
(Vol. xi., p. 444.).— Grenville Agonistes was a 
satire written by Mr. Hale, I think, a gentleman 


| residing in Portugal Street, Grosvenor Square. 


etymology of the above names is veiled in ob- | 


security. None of our local historians have at- 
tempted to give their etymology. Mr. Surtees, 
vol. ii. p. 335., says : 

“The manor of Eshe gave name at a very early date to 
a family of considerable local consequence, who held the 
estate (with some interruption by heirs general), in one 


branch or other at least, from the middle of the thirteenth | 


century, till the extinction of male issue in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 
scopal charter, and was augmented by several successive 
grants from the extensive wastes belonging to the See of 
Durham. Daniel de Es attests Bishop Hugh’s charter, of 
Bacstanford, about 1190; and Thomas de Es occurs in 
charters towards the middle of the next century. Before 
1313 their probable descendant, Roger de Eshe, died seised 
of the manors of Eshe and West Herrington.” 


The inference to*be drawn from the above ex- 


The estate arose at first probably by epi- | 


It was published by Mr. Hatchard in Piccadilly ; 

I remember its publication, and the author, being 

then a youth, learning the “craft” at the pub- 

lisher’s. The author, I believe, was a retired 

diplomat. Joun Marti. 
Woburn Abbey. 


Pierrepoint’s MSS. (Vol. xi. p. 425.). — The 
MSS. referred to by Dugdale, and inquired after 
by Oxontensis, were in the collection of William 
Pierrepoint of Thoresby, Esq., co. Nottingham ; 
whence Dugdale transcribed a Visitation of the 
County of Lancaster, which was in that collection 


| in 1665. I had occasion to inquire after that MS. 
| some years since, when I was informed that all 


the MSS. were unfortunately destroyed with the 
library at Thoresby, which fell a sacrifice in the 
great fire which took place there about the year 
1745. C. G. Y. 


“The Coat and the Pillow” (Vol. xi., p. 426.).— 
P. A. F. will find the poem he refers to in the 
* Looker-On,” in the forty-fourth volume of 
Chalmers’ British Evssayists, No. 75. It was 
written by the late Mr. William Roberts, a mem- 


ber of the common law bar of England ; a gentle- 


tract is, that some Norman family of the name of | 
De Es acquired by grant a tract of land from the | 


Bishop of Durham, and gave his name to it, In 
time it became Eshe or Ash. 

Of Flass, Mr. Surtees merely states it lies “ be- 
low Ash on the Durness. The estate was long in 


the possession of the family of Brass, afterwards of | 


the Johnsons, and since of the Halls.” 

Ushaw is thus noticed by Mr. Surtees : 

“Tn 1808 a Roman Catholic college, or seminary, was 
opened on Ushaw Moor, near Ash, by the ecclesiastics of 
the ancient college of Douay. The buildings form a 
spacious quadrangle. The ground was, I believe, pur- 
chased from Sir Edward Smyth,” 


: Fra. Mewscen. 
Darlington. 


“ Three Letters on Italy” (Vol. xi., p. 424.). — 
There are two copies of this work in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in the title-page of one 
of which the authorship is attributed to a “ Dr. 


Hutton,” in a note in the handwriting of Arch- | 


bishop Palliser, to whom the book once belonged. 


| ye disconsolate.” 


man of great ability and attainment in general 
and legal literature, as his published works prove. 
F. W. J. 

Sign of Stag, Dorsetshire (Vol. xi., p. 349.).— 
The belief in the longevity of the stag prevails in 
most countries. Linnzus (Regnum Animale) says 
of the Cefvus Elaphus: “ tas Bovis tantum ; 
fabula est longevitatis cervi.” The following for- 
mula of the length of life of animals and trees, 
which is current in Callander, Perthshire, shows 
the Scotch belief on this subject. 

Three old dogs make one old horse ; three old 
horses make one old man; three old men, one old 
red deer; three old red deer, one old oak; three 
old oaks, one brent-fir (fir or pine dug out of 
bogs). If a dog be supposed to be old at eight 
years, this will give: horse, 24; man, 72; deer, 
216; oak, 648; bog fir, or brent fir, 1944 ra. 

E. G. R. 


“ Earth has no sorrow which heaven cannot heal” 
(Vol. xi., p. 105.).— This line occurs in Moore’s 
Sacred Songs. Itis the refrain of a song : “Come, 


R. B. 
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Cathedral Registers (Vol. xi., p. 445.). —In 
answer to A., I can inform him that christenings 
do still sometimes take place in cathedrals; and 
that the reason marriages are not often celebrated 
there is, that cathedrals, not being parish churches, 
would require to be licensed for the purpose. 
This being very seldom done, it would require a 
special license to have a marriage celebrated in a 
cathedral, as has I believe been done sometimes. 

OXoONIENSIS. 

Oxford. 


Cromwell's Shull (Vol. v., p. 382.).— The fol- 
lowing notices are perhaps worth insertion in 
relation to this subject : 

“ The curious head of Cromwell, which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has had the good fortune to ‘procure, is to be 
shown to his majesty. How much would Charles the 
First have valued the man that would have brought him 
Cromwell's head!” — A Newspaper Cutting, Sept., 1786. 

“ The Real Embalmed Head of the Powerful and Re- 
nowned Usurper, Oliver Cromwell, styled Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; with 
the Original Dyes for the Medals struck in honour of his 
Victory at Dunbar, &c. &c., are now exhibiting at No. 5. 
in Meai Court, Old Bond Street (where the Rattle-snake 
was shown last year). A genuine Narrative relating to 
the Acquisition, Conc ealment, and Preservation of these 
Articles, to be had at the place of Exhibition.”— Morning 

ronicle, March 18th, 1799. 
™ H. G. D. 


Passage in Gay (Vol. xi., p. 343.).—The cus- 
tom in the last century does not seem so offensive 
as the one described by Mr. Macaulay; at least, 
according to W. Scott. What says Miss Vernon 
in Rob Roy ?—“ But here come cheese, radishes, 
and a bumper to Church and King — the signal 
for ladies and chaplains to retire.” I quote from 
memory. They might have let the poor chaplain 
drink that one toast, at least. Did they think that, 
by waiting till the Church was drunk, the clergy- 
man would be drunk too? M. 


Stone Altars (Vol. xi., p. 426.). — A Protestant 
stone altar exists in the church of Bolton, in 
Craven, Yorkshire. The slab is inscribed with 
five crosses, and is in size and shape quite similar 
to those used before the Reformation. On a 
board kept beneath it is the following inscription ; 


« Ambrosius Pudsay Armiger et patronus Ecclesiw de 


»” 


Bolton dedit et erexit hoc altare Ae Di 1703. 
K. P. D. E. 


| translation 


PMliscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The geographical position of the Crimea has made it the 
scene, not casually, but by a certain necessity, of so many 
historical catastrophes, that at the present moment, when 
it is the theatre of events so pregnant with importance to 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


the future welfare of Europe, every one is naturally 
anxious to know somewhat_of its history. Nothing will 
supply this want better than Archdeacon Grant’s Histo. 
rical Sketch of the Crimea, originally prepared in fulfil- 
ment of an engagement to deliver a lecture at a literary 
institute in Hertfordshire, but as carefully prepared as if it 
had been intended for a text-book for schools. It isa little 
volume which all will read with interest — many with 
great advantage, — for it tells all that is necessary to be 
known in a plain, unaffected, and very pleasing manner. 

Mr. Kingsley, who can pour out his fervid eloquence 
alike in condemnation of a social wrong, or in praise of 
the wonders of creation, has just issued a most seasonable 
little volume, based on an article written by him in the 
North British Review. It is entitled Glaucus, or the 
Wonders of the Shore, and is addressed more particularly 
to those flying to the sea-side for “a six-weeks’ rest, free 
from the cares of town business and the whirlwind of 
town pleasures,” and shows them that “there must be 
many a thing worth looking at earnestly, and thinking 
over earnestly, in a world like this, about the making of 
the least part whereof God has employed ages and ages, 
further back than wisdom can guess or imagination 
picture.” The book, like all real earnest books on natural 
history, is one which will be read with delight. It is one 
which may be added with advantage to the list of books 
which every family takes with it as companions for sea- 
side rambles; and lastly, it contains many useful hints to 
those who, having studied the wonders of the deep during 
their summer excursion, may desire to continue those 
studies by their own firesides, through the medium of 
Vivaria. 

We have received the first volume of the Proceedings of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. It contains no less 
than twenty-six papers on the archeology and natural 
history of the county of York. The articles are of the 
most varied character, but are all most carefully written, 
and the volume is one alike creditable to the writers, and 
to the Society to which it owes its existence. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter will, it is understood, be the 
new Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries. This 
again is a move in the right direction ; and will, we doubt 
not, contribute to bring about that improved state of 
things to which the revision of the statutes was the great 
preliminary step. By-the-bye, we hope all parties who 
contemplate “ Restorations” will well consider the valu- 
able suggestions upon this subject, lately put forth by 
this Society. 


Books Recetvep. — Life of George Washington, by 
Washington Irving, Vol. I. Containing his Early Life, 
E-xpeditions into the Wilderness, and Campaigns on the 
Border. In this little half-crown volume, we have the 
first instalment of what is probably destined to become 
the most popular Memoir of America’s great President. 
To the same publisher we are indebted for — 

The History of Russia from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, by Walter K. Kelly, Vol. II., which com- 
pletes the work, and forms a portion of Bohn’s Standard 
Library. 

The Natural History of Pliny translated, with Copious 
Notes and I Illustrations by the late John Bostock, M.D., &e4 
and T. H. Riley, Esq., B.A., Vol. 11., which carries the 
down to the Tenth Book—“The Natural 
History of Birds.” The notes upon this volume are both 
numerous and valuable. 

The Poems of Shakspeare, edited by Robert Bell. In 
this volume, one of the Series of the Annotated Edition of 
the British Poets, we have a neatly-printed edition of 
those poems which have been comparatively neglected, 
from their merits having been overshadowed by those of 
Shakspeare’s dramatic productions. 
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